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‘World Responsibilities of 


_S.in Economic Field 


Linked With ‘“Tremendous Opportunity Through Application of American Genius” 


N THE PRESENT PERIOD of uncer- 

tainty there is one thing sure: The 
preservation of peace on earth is de- 
pendent on the establishment and the 
maintenance of a sound and expanding 
world economy. 

All the arts of diplomacy and all the 
manifestations of military force will not 
give us freedom from fear unless at the 
same time we develop a way to attain 
freedom from want—freedom from want 
everywhere in the world. 


This presents a tremendous problem 


in which the vast majority of the people 
of the world are looking to us for lead- 
ership. But we have developed the abil- 
ity in this country to face great problems 
and to solve them. 

The solution of world economic prob- 
lems must begin right here at home. 
There must be prosperity at our own fire-- 
sides or we shall be of no help to our- 
selves or to our fellow men in other lands. 


“Reassurance and Hope’”’ 


Now, we are a nation of 140,000,000 
people, and although that is only about 
6 percent of the population of the world 
we are a vast economic power doing a 
tremendous percentage of the business of 
the world. Our industrial production is 
perhaps more than half of the industrial 
production of the world. Our national 
income before the war was about 30 per- 
cent of the income of the world and is 
certainly greater now. We are such a 
great force that we have great power for 
good or for harm in the lives of other 
nations, dependent on how we handle 
our affairs both at home and abroad. 

Last year, when the war ended, there 
was a question which I was asked every- 
where in my travels in different parts of 
the world—‘“Is the United States pre- 
pared to take her share of responsibility 
in world problems, or will she return to 
the isolationist policy which she adopted 
after the last war?” As a result of the 
clear positions taken by President Tru- 
man and Secretary Byrnes with biparti- 
San support, this question is no longer in 
the minds of the people of other coun- 


Address by Honorable W. AVERELL 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
Before Herald Tribune Forum, 
New York City, October 30, 1946 


tries, so far as political settlements are 
concerned. The people of the world ac- 
cept as a fact that the United States will 
support the United Nations Organization 
and the principles of its charter on all 
issues that require settlement wherever 
they appear. The vast majority of the 
people of the world rejoice in this. It 
gives reassurance and hope for the 
future. 


Economic Apprehensions Exist 


In the economic field, however, I have 
found that our policies are not yet clearly 
understood. People abroad accept the 
fact that we have abandoned political 
isolationism, but, in spite of the many 
plans that our Government has made for 
international economic cooperation, they 
still fear that we have not fully aban- 
doned economic isolationism. There is 
fear that we are too preoccupied with 
our own problems. There is fear, also, 
that we will not stabilize our own econ- 
omy in such a way as to avoid the “boom 
and bust’’ of the past decades, which 
would spell disaster to them too. They 
are aware of the factors that led to our 
“bust” of 1929 contributing to the world 
depression which was one of the causes 
of the war. I have found these fears of 
us even among those who most respect 
and admire the United States for its 
great accomplishments. 

Of first importance in our own pro- 
gram is production. It is only through 
more production that we can bring a 
more secure and better life to all of the 
people of our country. Of course pro- 
duction must be directed in such a way 
as to meet the requirements of our peo- 
ple and of our exports and to avoid un- 
manageable surpluses. This requires 


careful analysis of potential markets at 
home and abroad and careful planning 
It requires careful 


by the producers. 


planning and action by Government as 
well. Many people in this country seem 
to feel that we are doomed somehow to 
face another great “bust” just as soon 
as the demands backed up by the war 
have been filled. They seem reconciled 
to disaster ahead. 


“Have Knowledge and Ability” 


I feel strongly that these fears are 
based on unreasoning defeatism, and I 
am convinced that we have the knowl- 
edge and ability to handle our affairs in 
such a way as to maintain a high level 
of employment with an expanding econ- 
omy. Naturally, there must be certain 
periods of adjustment in specific prod- 
ucts and, at times, periods of general 
readjustment. But Government, indus- 
try, labor leaders, and farm groups have 
far greater knowledge and understanding 
than ever before. Government can adopt 
policies which will directly assist in these 
adjustments. 

The achievements of our American free 
enterprise have been unrivalled both in 
peace and in war. It is the ambition of 
other industrial nations to learn from 
and copy American industrial methods, 
even though they may have different eco- 
nomic concepts. It is no concern of ours 
how the people of other countries choose 
freely to live. But we Americans are de- 
termined to maintain our free-enterprise 
system, the strength and vitality of which 
have been proved under fire. The incred- 
ible scientific and technical advances we 
made during the war add incalculably to 
our opportunities in peace. 

Why should we fear our ability to direct 
the energies of free enterprise for the vast 
expanding needs of our common welfare? 
Of course there are today problems re- 
sulting primarily from the tremendous 
job we did in the war. We can lick any 
problem we have if all groups will face 
it together with mutual determination to 
find the solution. 

We are now in the throes of settling 
management and labor differences, but I 
take encouragement in the fact that both 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Swiss Industrial Plants; 
Character, Scope, Aims 


Five Months’ Tour of Observation in the Forward-Looking and Ambitious Land 
in Central Europe Emphasizes Existence of Keenly Managed, Alert, Efficient 
‘‘Laboratory Cleanliness,”’ 


Industries. 


HE REVERSES that American man- 

ufacturers sometimes suffer in export 
competition may stem partially, one 
feels, from an assumption on their part 
that anything produced in the United 
States is more efficient, more durable, 
and, because of mass production, cheaper 
than any similar product made overseas. 
Although such a premise is unquestion- 
ably justified when applied to certain 
products, wherever made, and to unde- 
veloped countries, whatever they pro- 
duce, it is decidedly unsafe as a uniform 
basis for sales policy. American export- 
ers who have had the opportunity to visit 
the plants of their foreign competitors, 
and have examined the products of such 
oversea plants with an open mind, usu- 
ally fare much better in international 
competition than others who may be less 
thoroughly versed in actual foreign con- 
ditions and technical achievements. 
Switzerland, the subject of this present 





Modern 


By Aviat M. Ewsnc, Senior Eco- 
nomic Analyst, U. S. Legation, 
Bern, Switzerland 


brief appraisal, affords a rather striking 
illustration of that truth. 

The writer has had the good fortune 
to spend 5 months visiting Swiss me- 
chanical industries, and, while he has 
of course not seen the whole picture, 
enough has been observed to justify a 
preliminary report of findings. 


The Typical Swiss Plant 


Experienced cost accountants know 
that the highest efficiency of production 
is not always afforded by the great met- 
ropolitan plants which bring large num- 
bers of workers under a Single roof in 
the midst of an industrial area. An in- 
tangible factor involving worker morale 





Swiss factory that makes surveying and optical instruments. 


Tooling, Precision Devices, 
High Skill, Serve To Heighten Competitive Ability, Despite Some Drawbacks 


and well-being frequently reverses the 
ostensible advantages of the super-plant 

Switzerland, well-known for its scenic 
beauty, possesses a series of broad and 
gentle valleys stretching in a belt 50 miles 
wide along the northern and westem 
borders of the country. This area js 
dotted with villages surrounded by farm 
lands. In almost every village there has 
grown up one of the compact factories 
typical of the country. The use of 
bicycles is universal, and workers may 
live on their own small farms or garden 
plots, within a radius of 5 miles, and 
reach their work in less time than the 
average city worker takes. 

These are not “village industries” in 
the normal usage of the phrase. There 
is nothing picturesque in their products, | 
whose mechanical excellence is known | 
and utilized all over the world. In gen- 
eral the Swiss factories are small, and an | 
effort is made to keep their exteriors 
pleasing and inconspicuous, out of defer- | 
ence to the country’s profitable tourist 
trade. Nevertheless, these plants are 
extraordinarily modern and functional. 
The buildings are solidly constructed, 
fireproof, and flooded with light. Every 
productive department gleams with 
cleanliness. The Swiss are a people of 
scrupulous neatness, and it is natural 
that in some measure their passion for 
order should be extended into their 
manufacturing plants. Aside from} 
esthetic considerations, however, there | 
are sound reasons why Swiss factories are 
kept so clean. The prompt removal of 
abrasive chips and dust contributes 
greatly to the life and precision of ma- 
chinery. The Swiss worker loves his 
machine, and to him it is an instinctive 
impulse to house and care for it in 4 





manner which will reduce to a minimum | 


the objectionable grease and metal 
shavings that are accepted indifferently 
in some mechanical factories. Machines 


of unusual value or precision are fre 
quently 


installed in separate rooms 
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sealed away from the general produc- 
tion floor. In Switzerland a striking im- 
pression is received when one walks into 
a room looking like a laboratory and 
sees all the evidences of efficient produc- 
tion work in process. 

A second practical incentive toward 
this painstaking cleanliness is the ease 
with which the worker may keep his per- 
son clean. The Swiss machinist is spared 
part of the tedious period of washing 
up on his own time before going home. 
Chafing and skin disorders from ex- 
posure to soiled garments are thus 
minimized. 

The Swiss have found that proper ven- 
tilation and the reduction of the noise 
level contribute materially to efficiency. 
Such processes as spray painting and 
plating are carried out under forced- 
ventilation systems which thoroughly re- 
move fumes and physical particles. 
Heavy machinery is damped against vi- 
bration and noise. In one of the plants 
visited, a battery of blanking presses 


assembled in one small room operated 


with so little noise that conversation 
could be carried on in normal tones. 

The general use of bicycles by em- 
ployees eliminates the necessity for the 
extensive parking lots which surround 
the typical American factory. The space 
is utilized for lawns or in many cases for 
fields. 

The establishment of factories in out- 
lying towns and villages has created a 
balance between the agrarian and in- 
dustrial economies of Switzerland which 
modifies the economic maladjustments 
and “pressure blocs’? which characterize 
many countries. National income from 
industry and agriculture is balanced from 


SWISS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: CHARACTER, SCOPE, AIMS 





Swiss planning and designing are described as expert and precise. 


locality to locality, and the farmer and 
worker are, to all intents and purposes, 
one. 


Tooling 


The tooling of Swiss plants is adequate 
and, in the main, modern. Power is pro- 
vided by individual electric motors, and 
only in rare cases are overhead belt and 
pulley transmissions utilized. 











United States machinery. 


“Unique 2-Cycle Diesel” Developed by Swiss Firm? 


Sulzer Bros., Winterthur, Switzerland, has developed a 2-cycle Diesel 
which is described as unique in its field. A recent visitor noticed four tre- 
mendous Diesel engines in the process of erection. 

The plant has a foundry maintained for casting engine parts. 
of the two principal foundries in Switzerland and is equipped largely with 
A cast crank shaft reportedly has been developed 


It is one 








for the largest engines, equal to the forged shaft that formerly was imported. 

Small Diesels are manufactured on a considerable scale. There has been 
developed an engine with opposed pistons operating in a single cylinder and 
an external crank shaft rotated by a system of levers attached to the pistons 
from the outer side. 

Another project of this company is the development of its own unique 
adaptation of the gas turbine to the reciprocating principle, in which the 
combustion occurs in an opposed-piston engine which acts also as the air 
compressor. This new type of engine is claimed by one engineer to ap- 
proach the Diesel in thermal efficiency and to exceed considerably in per- 
formance any existing gas turbine. The experimental model departs quite 
radically from the design of the conventional turbine. 

















Single-purpose machines and “inflex- 
ible” equipment in general are avoided, 
as quantities of work produced in a single 
series are rarely sufficient to warrant the 
investment. A very small percentage of 
Swiss mechanical production requires ex- 
tremely heavy machinery. Large mill- 
ing, planing, shaping, and boring ma- 
chinery has in the past been imported 
from the United States and Germany. 
Machine tools of small-to-moderate size 
are plentifully manufactured in Switzer- 
land. These machines, which are built 
to exacting standards, include automatic, 
copying, and turret lathes, multi-spindle 
screw and chucking machines, boring 
mills, milling machines, grinders, and 
drill presses. Few of these tools are de- 
signed for extensive production runs, 
but they lend themselves excellently to 
the scale of output common to Swisj 
factories. 


Quality Control 


The manufacture of precision measur- 
ing and inspecting devices is one of Swit- 
zerland’s important mechanical indus- 
tries, and in consideration of this fact, 
together with the Swiss devotion to care- 
ful workmanship, it is not surprising that 
most factories possess a supply of such 
apparatus which would do credit to 
America’s finest plants. A sewing-ma- 
chine factory of. moderate size boasts a 
gage room equipped with every conceiv- 
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“Characteristically Swiss” Is Term Applied To Brown, 
Boveri Plant 


Production of turbines and electrical goods at the factory of Brown, 
Boveri & Co., Ltd., Baden, Switzerland, is self-sufficient except for the iron 
and steel castings that are purchased from another Swiss factory. 

This plant, which has pioneered the commercial development of the gas 
turbine, is assembling a 10,000-kilowatt installation for a power plant in 
Rumania and a 4,000-kilowatt turbine for use in a locomotive. 

Engines of tremendous size are made which incorporate the most modern 
improvements, including heat exchangers and multistage compressors. It 
is acknowledged that the thermal efficiency when operating at present tem- 
peratures is little over 20 percent, and the gas turbine can compete with 
the Diesel only because of its simplicity and relative lightness per horse- 
power of output. 

The above-named company manufactures steam turbines and a wide 
variety of pumps which show evidence of characteristically Swiss precise 
workmanship as exemplified by modern tooling, the abundance of inspection 
instruments, and even the appearance of the workers. 

To act as a buffer against the vicissitudes in sales of heavy mechanical 
products, an electrical division was developed. Ninety percent of the output 
of the turbine division is exported, while more than 50 percent of the pro- 
duction of the electrical department is for the domestic market. Frequency 
devices are produced, but the bulk of the firm’s output is in transformers, 
circuit breakers, and electrical motors. A transformer of revolutionary 
design, the reputed superiority of which appears to be due to a system of 


the efficiency of electric locomotives. 








radial laminations, has been developed; this, it is said, has increased greatly 

















able form of micro-measuring instru- 
ment, kept under the care of a full-time 
technician. 

The larger plants maintain extensive 
research and testing laboratories carry- 
ing on continuous experiments in metal- 
lurgy, physical stresses, hydraulics, elec- 
tricity, or whatever subject contributes 
the most useful knowledge to the design 
and construction of the products. These 
laboratories are superbly equipped and 
staffed with highly trained technicians. 

Even small plants possess. well- 
equipped drafting rooms, with a draft- 
ing machine installed on each drawing 
table. 


Material Handling 


Material-handling methods in the av- 
erage Swiss factory appear at first glance 
to contrast unfavorably with the evi- 
dence of efficiency in the production de- 
partments, and as a matter of fact there 
appears to be room for considerable 
modernization in this respect. However, 
there are sound reasons why plant trans- 
portation systems have remained some- 
what elemental. These are: (1) parts 


and subassemblies are ordinarily light 
and readily portable by hand; (2) plants 
are compact and hauls short; (3) un- 
skilled labor is quite cheap, and (4) ma- 
terial-handling equipment is not pro- 
duced extensively in Switzerland and 


hence is relatively expensive. These 
factors in many cases undoubtedly add 
up to an unfavorable case for mecha- 
nized-conveying systems. 


Office Equipment and Systems 


The Swiss manufacture first-class of- 
fice machinery, and they believe in mak- 
ing use of it. Factory cffices are gener- 
ally equipped with adding and calculat- 
ing devices, billing and posting ma- 
chines. Filing systems are modern and 
fireproof. Visible card files similar to 
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well-known United States systems ane| 


especially popular. 

Both fiscal and cost records are me. 
ticulously maintained by modern meth. 
ods. The principles of perpetual] inven. 
tories, applied manufacturing expense, 
and even standard costs are well under. 
stood and in wide use. 


Labor Conditions 


Swiss social adjustments differ so no. 
ticeably from those of the United States 
in concept and practice that a discussion 
of their application to factory labor way. 
rants a far broader coverage than is pos. 
sible here. Briefly summarized, hoy. 
ever, there exists in most plants 
healthy accord between labor and man. 
agement. The metal-working trades 
are strongly unionized, but (at least at 
present) find no need to resort to two of 
labor’s traditional weapons, the strike 
and the closed shop. The metal unions 
have executed a written agreement 
against striking, and this has been up. 
held quite faithfully. In Switzerland 
the question of open versus closed shop 
has never attained importance. No 
worker is constrained to join a union, 
and management is not compelled to 
observe a closed shop. All workers in 
any plant benefit equally from labor 
negotiations. 

Wage scales for skilled metal workers 
are high for Switzerland but very low 
according to American standards. A 
journeyman machinist, out of his ap- 
prenticeship, may expect to make ap- 
proximately 60 cents an hour for a 48- 
hour week. No minimum wage standards 
are enforced by the Government, but all 
workers receive in addition to their sal- 





ary an allowance designed to compen- | 


sate for increases in cost of living during 
the recent war years. This allowance is 
paid by the employer under annual 
renegotiation. 











Characteristic Products of Swiss Optical-Instruments Firm 


The Swiss optical industry in general is reported to show evidence of intention to 
bid for the former German markets. 

Among a considerable variety of optical instruments manufactured in the plant 
of Henri Wild, Heerbrugg, the most important is a theodolite, an instrument of 
rugged, compact, and highly functional design built to advanced standards of 
precision. A number of these were purchased by the U. S. Army during the recent 
war. 

The three outstanding features characterizing the instrument are the optical 
reading, exceedingly short telescope, and the location of all important controls, 
including the reading microscope, at the rear of the instrument within easy reach 
of the operator. 

Other items produced by this company include a complicated aerial mapping 
system which has incorporated in it an automatic camera and a stereoscopic inter- 
preting machine which has a pantographic tracing device for transferring the topo- 
graphic features of the photograph to paper, and an elevation-determining device 
by which contour lines may be drawn or the height of any feature of the landscape 
computed. 
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Unemployment insurance is subsidized 
py the Government and administered by 
the union. There is no Federal law cov- 
ering old-age pensions, but. some of the 
Cantons have passed such legislation. 
The employer is required by law to carry 
insurance against industrial accidents to 
his workers, and must observe conven- 
tional safety measures in his plant. 

The apprenticeship period in the ma- 
chine industry is 4 years, and the plan 
is administered by the Government. 
Labor turn-over is exceedingly low. 


The Worker 


Although the typical Swiss industrial 
worker owns and loves his small farm 
or garden and his chalet—and, by utiliz- 
ing his spare time and that of his family, 
provides a healthful shelter and much of 
his own food—he is in no sense a farmer. 
From 7 o’clock in the morning to 4 in the 
afternoon he is a practiced mechanic with 
a manual skill implanted by long ap- 
prenticeship and generations of heredi- 
tary know-how. 

The Swiss understand and to some 
extent practice division of labor, but they 
also place great value upon craftsman- 
ship. Only rarely in Swiss factories is 
there justification for the type of forced- 
draft production that may limit a me- 
chanic to performance of a single opera- 
tion. It has long been recognized that 
the principal asset of this mountain-girt 
country, almost totally lacking in 
“physical resources” (as commonly con- 
ceived), is its skilled manpower. The fac- 
tory employee is guided through years of 
apprenticeship, and, when he eventually 
becomes a journeyman, he is thoroughly 
versed in the set-up and operation of all 
standard machines. This high caliber of 
labor is expensive but not inordinately 
so. The spirit of the Swiss worker is not 
easily described. However, in general his 
wants are simple, and he has a love of 
his job which transcends monetary con- 
siderations. Thus the scale of wages may 
be kept at a level which would be inade- 
quate in the United States. 


Subcontracting 


With a few notable exceptions repre- 
sented by a half-dozen companies of 
large size and world reputation, the Swiss 
have avoided the American tendency to- 
ward the complete manufacture of all 
components of their product. Rough 
castings are purchased from the well- 
equipped jobbing foundries scattered 
through the country. Similarly, die cast- 
ings, gear wheels, and extruded shapes 
are produced under contract from fac- 
tories specializing in these items. This 


system has a sound economic basis in 
Most factories are rela- 


Switzerland. 
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| 


zuverlassiges”) personnel. 


tively small and would find little justifi- 
cation for the installation of the expen- 
sive special-purpose equipment needed to 
produce such items as those enumerated. 
By pooling their requirements, manufac- 
turers May enjoy the cost savings of mass 
production together with the skilled 
labor and engineering services that a 
specialized plant is in a position to pro- 
vide. Prompt deliveries are ensured by 
the compact size of the country, where 
few industrial plants are more than 100 
miles from their sources of supply. 


Product Assembly 


So far as is known, there are no 
mechanized assembly lines in Switzer- 
land and relatively few plants make use 
of any type of conveyor to transport the 
pieces being assembled from one work 
station to another. 

This situation is consistent with the 
general nature of Swiss manufacturing 
techniques. Workers are taught to per- 
form a sufficient number of individual 
operations so that in many instances sub- 
assemblies and finished pieces may be 
fabricated in place. 


Swiss industrial plants pride themselves on their skilled and dependable (“geschultes und 
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Product Engineering 


Machine manufacturers in Switzerland 
are excellently informed on the subject 
of product engineering both from the 
standpoint of functional efficiency and 
economy of production. With respect to 
the latter point, however, they do not 
permit themselves to be carried to 
lengths that would actually be ill-advised 
even though abstractly justifiable from 
the utility-cost ratio. They are well 
aware that in Europe and many other 
parts of the world the buyer prefers the 
solid appearance which to him connotes 
durability and long life. Thus a casting 
may be used in place of a welded assem- 
bly and a machined part in place of a 
stamping, although in each case the lat- 
ter would cost a little less and would 
perform as well. Swiss mechanical prod- 
ucts are beautifully finished and thought- 
fully provided with instruction plates and 
dials in the language of the country 
where they are destined to be sold. 

Since the products of the Swiss me- 
chanical industries are not ordinarily 
manufactured in large series, and a con- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Isle” 


Bigger Spice-Trade Role 


Cracking of Nutmegs Is Now a Dominant Sound and Industrial Keynote in the 


Island of Grenada, Lying on the Eastern Rim of the Caribbean Sea—Because 
When Japanese Depredations Choked Off Customary Supplies From Netherlands 
Asiatic Possessions, Grenada Stepped Up Output and Became Main U.S. Source 


RENADA might well be called the 
“Nutmeg Isle,” because this small 
British West Indian island (21 miles long 
by 12 miles wide) is today the world’s 
leading producer and distributor of that 
pungent and flavorful spice. Grenada is 
one of the Windward Islands, lying just 
to the north of Trinidad. Prior to World 
War II the Netherlands East Indian 
islands, Banda and Celebes, on the other 
side of the world, were the source of the 
bulk of the nutmeg supply, but the Jap- 
anese occupation put a stop to that 
lucrative trade. Grenada stepped into 
the breach. 

The United States is the principal 
market for nutmegs and has taken five- 
sevenths of the Grenada crop during the 
last few years. In the years immediately 
preceding and including 1939 Grenada 
produced about one-sixth of the world’s 
supply of nutmegs, and it is now re- 
ported to be the source of about 40 per- 
cent of the world’s output of that prod- 
uct. Grenada will probably continue to 
supply a substantial proportion of the 
nutmeg requirements of the United 
States even when other producing areas 
are in a position to resume their nutmeg 
trade. 


Small Start, Sturdy Growth 


The nutmeg tree was introduced into 
Grenada about 1843 when the captain 
of a visiting Dutch ship gave to one of 
Grenada’s planters a few of the many 
nutmeg seeds he was taking to the 
Netherlands from the Dutch East Indian 
island of Banda. These seeds produced 
tall, sturdy trees which flourished in Gre- 
nada’s soil and climate. They were the 
nucleus of the industry which in later 
years was to provide employment for 
about half of the island’s population. 
By 1865 Grenada nutmegs began to reach 
world markets in noticeable quantities. 

In the 10 years 1865-75 about 22,000 
pounds of nutmegs and 6,600 pounds of 


By CuHarces H. Wuiraxer, U. S. 
Vice Consul, Grenda, British West 
Indies 


mace (an aromatic spice made from the 
lace-like covering of the nutmeg shell) 
were exported. The same rate of pro- 
duction continued between 1875 and 
1885; during the 10 years following 
1885 production increased tenfold, and 
by 1939 the proportion of the world’s 
supply of nutmegs originating in Gre- 
nada reached the already-cited share— 
one-sixth. Production has been steadily 
increasing up to the present time. 


Trade Figures 


As Grenada nutmegs and mace are 
practically all exported, the following 





Typical spray of nutmeg foliage and fruit. 
The shiny walnut-brown nut with its lace- 
like coat of bright crimson in a yellowish 
pod is to be seen in the young woman’s 
left hand. A pod just beginning to open 
is directly in front of her. 


table of exports in the years 1940 to 1945 
may also be considered as production or 
crop figures. 








United 
King- Canada 
lom 


United 
States 


Other 








NUTME 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1940 2.095 523 128 1, 331 18 
1941 1, 910 700 144 1,015 5l 
1942 1, 876 780 102 921 73 
1943 2, 270 351 s() 1, 636 3 
1944 2, 574 224 110 1, 935 305 
1945 2 341 500 73 1, 553 25 

MACE 
1940 274 222 3] 20 1 
1941 24 0 18 3 l 
1942 1) 28S 10 34 8 
1943 334 71 14 2233 6 
1944 {38 41 22 233 2 
1945 s 2 24 158 “4 





Trees and Fruit 


Nutmegs seem to grow best on islands, 
at a height of between 500 and 1,500 feet 
above sea level, in areas where the rain- 
fall is more or less constant throughout 
the year. A large part of the fertile 
mountain slopes of Grenada above 800 
feet elevation are covered with thick 
groves of nutmeg trees. These trees 
grow so closely together on the steep 
hillsides that they make a dense un- 
broken canopy over the ground. The 
hillsides slope so sharply that mechan- 
ical cultivation is out of the question. 
As a result, there is no need to plant the 
trees in lines. They are planted here 
and there wherever there seems to be 
ample room for one to grow. 

The nutmeg (Myristica fragrans) is& 
fairly erect tree, about 25 feet in height, 
little wider than a fir tree in shape. It 
begins to bear at 6 to 7 years, reaches 
full bearing at about 20 to 25 years, and 
continues to bear for 100 years or more, 
although after about 60 years the yield 
falls off. 

The fruit of the nutmeg tree is bright 
yellow and plum-like. Upon ripening, it 
splits across the bottom, revealing 4 
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shiny dark-brown nut with a bright 
crimson lace-like netting about it. This 
reddish covering is the mace. In a few 
days the yellow fruit opens wide enough 
to let the nutmeg fall to the ground. 
The bright red covering contrasts vividly 
with the reddish clay soil or brownish 
leaf mold, and the fallen nuts are easily 
found by the women who go through the 
plantation every few days to gather 


them. 


Average Yields in Grenada 


Whereas in the Far East nutmegs are 





WAR GAVE “NUTMEG ISLE” BIGGER SPICE-TRADE ROLE 


much smaller and the yield is probably 
not over 5,000 nuts. The average is prob- 
ably nearer 1,000. 

It is estimated that there are about 
10,000 acres devoted to the cultivation 
of nutmegs in Grenada. Large planta- 
tions comprise about 70 percent of this 
acreage, and the remaining 30 percent 
is in small plots of from 1 to 5 acres in 
the hands of small farmers. Out of a 
population of 72,055 about 14,000 are 
small farmers. 

Nutmeg trees produce all the year 
round, but the major crop is harvested 
from September to February. 
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picked from the tree before the husk The yield of mace is about 150 pounds 
splits, in Grenada the husk is allowed of green or 30 to 40 pounds of cured 
to split and the fruit is picked up from mace per acre. Ordinarily it takes about 
the ground. If the nutmeg is not picked 100 pounds of green nutmegs to yield 
up quickly it gets waterlogged and fer- 8 pounds of fresh mace. 
e 1945 ments or starts to grow, and weevils and ee ORE: 
tion or worms enter the shell. Drying and Curing eS 
A tree in full bearing yields about 50 — Se axe 
| oo" pounds of green nutmegs per year. An MACE Cracking nutmegs. A sharp blow on the end, 
Other acre of nutmeg trees contains perhaps Mace is removed from the nutmeg shell from a light wooden hammer, cracks or 
90 or 100 trees. Many of them are young as soon as it reaches the “bodean” or serponan the a shell that wing 
¥ and not yet in full bearing or not bearing = —rying house. Women flatten the pieces ‘os ae ae wa Ph Saye oF 
Tons at all, and some are past their prime. and later spread them about 1 inch deep ing nutmegs is characteristic of Grenada 
rr The less prolific young trees are cut out on large trays to dry in the sunshine for towns. 
a from time to time on some estates. The about a week. When thoroughly dried 
305 yield per acre is therefore assessed at the mace, now reddish brown and brittle, top of the bins every few days keep in- 
= 1,500 pounds of green nutmegs a year— is packed away in large bins about 6 feet sects and mice away. After about 5 
which, when dried and cracked, average long, high and wide, where it is sealed months the mace, a dry and brittle, 
about 720 pounds of sound nuts. tightly and kept from the ravages of the turns to a deep yellow color, about the 
oy In the Far East exceptional trees are mace weevil by regular carbon-bisulphide shade of flint corn. At this stage it is 
2 reputed to yield about 20,000 nutmegs fumigation. A few teaspoonfuls of this ready for preparation for export. 
* a year, but in Grenada the trees are chemical placed in a little saucer in the 
NUTMEGS 
In Grenada, nutmegs are dried in shal- 
low trays under cover. They are spread 
slands, no deeper than 3 inches in these trays, 
00 feet for otherwise they would ferment and 
: rain- would not cure properly. Some of the 
ighout drying frames are 20 feet long and 10 
fertile feet wide, and some of the drying sheds 
ve 800 or “boucans” are as much as 60 to 80 feet 
thick long and 30 feet wide. The drying nut- 
trees megs are stirred three times a day by a 
steep workman with a long-handled hoe to 
e un- make sure that they are properly venti- 
The lated. Some planters cover their nut- 
chan- | megs with a thin coating of powdered 
astion. lime to guard against insects and fungus. 
nt the | After a few weeks of curing, the dried 
| here nuts are shoveled into bags and stored 
to be | in a well-ventilated place to await ship- 
ment. In this stage the nutmeg as known 
) isa to the American housewife is covered by 
ght, a a shiny dark-brown shell approximately 
e. It | a quarter of an inch longer and wider 
aches than the nut itself. 
s, and 
more, Preparation for Export 
a. Se MACE 
Drying fresh nutm . j 
right : = days when ‘teey heat ccane ta Goal GME" ake entana Gaaeae no. omnes maton When the mace turns to 8 deep yellow 
ing, it which are wheeled out intothe sun during the dry hours and are put back under cover color it is taken out of the storage bins 


at night. 


ng @ (Continued on p. 33) 
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Possibilities for U. S. Trade With 
China 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
may be interested in the potential op- 
portunities for trade with China, de- 
veloped by the Chinese-American Agri- 
cultural Collaboration Commission. 

According to Robert H. Burns, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, machinery of all 
kinds is needed in China. He particu- 
larly mentions the following: 

Machinery for manufacturing wor- 
steds and woolens, including balers, 
scouring bowls, dusters, pickers, dryers, 
cards, mule and ring spinners, French 
combs, looms, dye vats, and finishing 
machinery. 

Oil drilling and refining machinery. 

Iron mining and smelting machinery. 

Coal-mining machinery for “drift” 
and “shaft” mining. 

Machinery for manufacturing por- 
celain china. 

Glass-making machinery—for table 
glassware only; no plate or window glass. 

Leather-tanning machinery. 

Sheep-shearing machinery. 

Internal combustion stationary en- 
gines—both gasoline and Diesel—for 
power plants. 

Electric dynamos and generators. 

Farm machinery, such as plows, culti- 
vators, mowers, and rakes—all horse- 
drawn. 

Small tools,.such as shovels, 
forks, and scythes. 

Mr. Burns advises also that there has 
been a great deal of interest regarding 
the availability of power-propelled, flat- 
bottomed boats of shallow draft suit- 
able for use on the Yellow River in China, 
which has a shifting sandy bottom. 

In addition, he suggests that large 
American mail-order houses’ might 
want to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing branches in Shanghai. 

Mr. Burns, together with other mem- 
bers of the Mission, has just completed 
a 6 months’ tour of China and is ex- 
pected to arrive in Washington about 
the end of November. Following a brief 
visit here to report to interested Govern- 
ment officials, he will return to his home 
in Wyoming. 

American businessmen who desire to 
develop their trade in China are advised 
to get in touch with Mr. Burns at the 


hoes, 
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College of Agriculture, 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


University of 


Facts To Give When 
Requesting WTD Reports 


United States exporters and importers 
requesting World Trade Directory Re- 
ports from the Department of Com- 
merce are urged to furnish the complete 
names and street addresses of the for- 
eign firms, whenever possible. It is dif- 
ficult, in most foreign countries, to locate 
an individual or small firms when only 
the city is given as an address. This is 
particularly important in the liberated 
areas, where the physical destruction of 
property and the relocation of firms and 
individuals has intensified the problem 
of locating and investigating the sub- 
jects of World Trade Directory Reports. 
Foreign Service officers in these areas 
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have found that the names of individuals 


and firms in many instances have disap. | 










peared from directories or are unknowy | 


to the usual sources of information. 
It is suggested, therefore, that Amer. 
can businessmen requesting reports SUp- 


ply as many identifying details as pos. 


sible. Post Office box numbers are usp. 
ally helpful, as are any details concerp. 
ing the past or present history. Th 
names of local bank or trade references 
are also of considerable assistance 
With such background, 
Service officer will be in a better posi. 
tion to provide a prompt service. 


Wanted: 500,000 Paper Bags 
for Chinese Cement Plant 


The Sai Chiin Cement Works, which 
is owned and operated by the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction of the Kwang- 


the Foreign | 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $l each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangement. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Ensuing Section] 

Agricultural Equipment: 5. 

Automobiles and Trucks: 3. 

Chemical Products and Processes: 3, 4, 1. 

Coffee: 7. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 6, 
14. 

Foodstuffs: 10. 

Furniture: 11. 

Hardware: 6. 

Hides and Skins: 7. 

Iron and Steel and Related Products: 9. 

Livestock and Poultry: 19. 

Machinery and Equipment: 1, 4, 5, 8, 13, 16. 

Medical Instruments: 3. 

Minerals: 2. 

Pharmaceuticals: 18. 

Radios: 6. 

Refrigerators: 6. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 17. 

Textiles: 3, 12. 

Tools: 9. 

Wire: 6. 
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tung Provincial government, seeks con- 
tacts with American manufacturers and 
suppliers who can furnish paper cement 


pags in large quantities. 

These bags are to be used with an au- 
tomatic filling and weighing machine. 
They should be made, preferably, of five- 
or six-ply paper and have a net capacity 
of 94 pounds (1 cubic foot) of cement. 
Covers are to be printed in red ink, on 


both sides. 

The initial order will be for 500,000 
pags, for which payment will be made 
cash against shipping documents in 
Hong Kong; monthly consumption is at 
a rate of 150,000. 

Interested American firms are re- 
quested to send samples and price quo- 
tations, which should be c. i. f. Hong 
Kong, direct to Sai Chiin Cement Works, 
Sai Chiin, Canton, China. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Jose Argiro, representing 
Argiro Hnos., San Juan 3729, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in purchasing new or used shoe- 
manufacturing machinery and _ tanning 
equipment, and in representing such manu- 
facturers. Scheduled to arrive about De- 
cember 1, via Washington, D. C., for a visit 
of 6 months. United States address: c/o 
Argentine Consulate General, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. 

2. Argentina—John G. Lerner, represent- 
ing Carmelo A. Ferrari, Jose Maria Moreno 
483, Buenos Aires, is inteersted in exporting 
sheet mica to the United States. He is now 
in the United States for an indefinite period. 
United States address: c/o E. B. Schnek, 535 
West Two hundred and thirty-second Street, 
New York 63, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

3. Argentina—Antonio Llurba, Jose Ra- 
mallo, and Francisco Llurba, representing 
Canale Import and Export, Diag. R. S. Penna 
846, Ist Piso, Buenos Aires, are interested in 
yarns, cotton piece goods, tertile machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, medical instruments, 
and chemical products. They are now in the 
United States for about 6 months. United 
States address: c/o 626 Earle Building, Thir- 
teenth and E Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

4. Australia—J. Gordon Hare, representing 
British and Continental Fabrics Proprietary 
Ltd., 519-529 Sydney Road, Coburg, Victoria, 
is interested in dyeing and finishing of fab- 
rics and chemical processing generally. 
Scheduled to arrive early in December, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Newark, Washington, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

5. Brazil—Joro Domingues de Toledo Ar- 
ouca, representing Arouca, Guimaraes e 
Laranjeira Limitada, 548 Rua Coronel Lisboa, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in agricultural equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, and motortrucks. 
Scheduled to arrive early in November, via 
New Yoork City, for a visit of 6 months. 
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United States address: c/o Department of 
Commerce Regional Office, Empire State 
Building, sixtieth floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, 
New York, and Chicago. 

6. Brazil—Gilberto Rossetti, representing 
Cia. Sul Mineira de Energia Eléctrica and 
Cia. Industrial e Comercial de Sao Paulo, 50 
Rua Barao de Itapetininga, fifth floor, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in electrical equipment, 
builders’ hardware, wire, electric refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, and radios. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in November, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 30 to 45 days. 
United States address: c/o Department of 
Commerce Regional Office, Empire State 
Building, sixtieth floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

7. British East Africa—Ota Markus, manag- 
ing director and chairman of The Old East 
Africa Trading Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 258, Mom- 
basa, Kenya, is interested in exporting to the 
United States hides and skins, coffee, pap- 
ain, and other East African produce. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in December for a 
visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Brazilian Warrant Co., Inc., 91 Front 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and possibly Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 











What Do You Do With 
Oversea Inquiries That 
You Can’t Handle? 


In recent months, many inquires 
from foreign businessmen have 
been referred to the Commercial 
Intelligence Division by United 
States exporters and importers. 
This is frequently done in those 
instances where the inquiry relates 
to items which they, themselves, 
are not in a position to handle. 

These referrals are greatly ap- 
preciated, and, whenever feasible, 
the inquiries are published in “New 
World Trade Leads.”” In many in- 
stances, however, the foreign firm 
is unknown to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, or essential de- 
tails are lacking. In such cases, the 
inquiry is forwarded to the appro- 
priate American Foreign Service 
Officer abroad, in order to develop 
additional information. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that American 
businessmen can best assist their 
foreign customers and friends by 
recommending to them that they 
consult the American Foreign Serv- 
ice post nearest them regarding 
their desire to establish trade con- 
nections in this country. This pro- 
cedure will result in quicker and 
more complete service in bringing 
trade opportunities to the atten- 
tion of our subscribers. 
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8. Iceland—Oskar Halldorsson, represent- 
ing Oskar Halldorsson, H. F., Ingolfstraeti 21, 
Reykjavik, is interested in machinery for 
processing herring oil. Scheduled to arrive 
November 30, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Iceland Freezing Plants Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Washington, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

9. Netherlands—P. J. Don, 88 Van Zuylen 
van Nyeveltstraat, Wassenaar, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for the manufacture 
of malleable iron fittings and bicycle parts, 
and in obtaining agencies for high-speed 
steel, tool steel, small tools, iron and steel 
tubes, and fittings and valves. Scheduled to 
arrive November 12, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Edwin S. Garman, Inc., 1643 Lee Road, 
Cleveland; Ohio. Itinerary: New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 

10. Sweden—Gustaf Arne Lundgren, pur- 
chasing manager of Inkopscentralernas AB 
Ica, 4 Vasaparken, Vasteras, is interested in 
contacting American exporters of foodstuffs, 
and in studying latest developments in the 
foodstuffs industry. Scheduled to arrive 
December 1, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Philippines—Genato Commercial Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 1396, Manila, is interested 
in exporting rattan and rattan furniture to 
the United States. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


12. Australia—Leathercrafts (Aust.) Pty. 
Ltd., Elizabeth House, 230 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, requests purchase quotations on 
shirting materials. 

13. Belgium—Continental Wood Heel 
Works S. A., 106 bis, rue de la Gare, Bertrix, 
requests purchase quotations on wood-heel 
machinery. 

14. Belgium—Lucien Brant, 11, Courte rue 
de l’Hospital, Antwerp, requests purchase 
quotations on electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances . 

15. Canada—Prescott & Co., 774 St. Paul 
Street West, Montreal, requests purchase 
quotations on tin ozide. 

16. Egypt—Saad Bey Koussa, 14 Sharia el 
Abbasseen, Heliopolis, near Cairo, requests 
purchase quotations on a 100-ton ice-making 
plant. 

17. England—Venis and Co. Ltd., 180 Wool 
Exchange, Basinghall Street, London, E. C. 2, 
requests purchase quotations on flints for 
cigarette lighters. 

18. Italy—S. I. C. FP. A. (Societa Italiana 
Concessi6ni Farmaceutiche ed Affini) 43, 
Corso Francia, Turin, requests purchase 
quotations on pharmaceuticals; vitamins, 
hormones, insulin, and penicillin. 

19. Portuguese East Africa—Sociedade de 
Representag6es, Ltda., “Sorel,” Avenida 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Bolivia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Permit Requirements Extended 
to Merchandise Valued at Less than 
$45.—The requirement of a prior import 
permit for all merchandise entering Bo- 
livia valued at $45 or more has been 
modified to apply also to shipments 
valued at less than $45, according to an 
announcement by the Bolivian Commit- 
tee of Imports effective from publication 
in the La Paz press on September 24, 
1946. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 


gust 4, 1945, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment of a system of import permits in 


Brazil 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Importation of Air- 
planes Issued.—Brazilian decree-law No. 
20278 of December 26, 1945, which placed 
airplanes under a prior import permit 
system, has been implemented by regula- 
tions issued by the Ministry of Aeronau- 
tics on September 19, 1946. The regula- 
tions are as follows: 


1. Prior authorization for private parties, 
commercial firms, and aviation companies 
to import complete airplanes (assembled or 
unassembled) of any type shall be obtained 
upon application to the Brazilian Ministry 
of Aeronautics. 

2. The following information must be in- 
cluded in the application: 


(a) Name, nationality, and residence 
of importer; 

(b) Origin, quantity, and type of 
model of airplanes and their respective 
motors, as well as other characteristics 
such as whether the planes are for com- 
mercial or training purposes; 

(c) Consulate which will visa the in- 
voices; 

(d) Place from which the airplane will 
be transported and where it will be 
cleared; 

(e) Means of transportation to be 
used (air, maritime, or overland); 

(f) Explicit declaration as to whether 
the material to be imported is for the 
use of the applicant or for resale. 


3. The application will be delivered directly 
to the Brazilian Civil Aeronautics Directorate 
at Rio de Janeiro (or, in the States, to the 
Commander of the Aeronautics Unit; or, in 
cities which are headquarters of a Zone Com- 
mand, to the General Headquarters of the 
respective Command) which will inform it- 
self, among other things, as to the legal 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


status of the applicant, and the Chief of 
Staff of Aeronautics will render an opinion 
as to the technical efficiency of the type 
of airplane. 

Importation having been authorized, the 
Ministry of Aeronautics will request the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs to so inform the in- 
terested consulates. 

The import permission will be valid for 6 
months from the date that the decision is 
published in the Brazilian Diario Oficial. 

Imports of motors, their spare parts, acces- 
sories, and replacement parts for airplanes 
and motors do not require the prior authori- 
zation of the Brazilian Ministry of Aero- 


Chile 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Red Kidney Beans and Mezican 
Beans: Export Quotas Authorized.— 
The exportation from Chile of 4,374 
metric tons of red kidney beans and 380.3 











The Cover Picture 





In Switzerland 


We’re publishing this week what 
we regard as a significant article 
on “Swiss Industrial Plants: Char- 
acter, Scope, Aims”—so we use as 
our cover picture a scene in the 
heart of Switzerland, showing one 
of the splendid Swiss highways, 
along the shore of the Lake of the 
Four Forest Cantons, with towering 
mountains at the back. This is 
sheer scenery, of course, but the 
point of Mr. Ewing’s article is that 
we should not think of Switzerland 
mainly in terms of scenic grandeur 
and tourism but should give care- 
ful attention to Swiss industrial 
proficiency and its implications for 
postwar international trade. 
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metric tons of red Mexican beans has 
been authorized by an Executive decree 
(No. 628), of July 10, 1946, published jp 
the Diario Oficial of July 25, 1946. The 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Coungj 
was directed to issue export permits for 
these types accordingly. 

Aluminum Sheets of Three-Tenths 
Millimeter Thickness: Declared Articles 
of Prime Necessity and Import Duty Re. 
duced.—Aluminum sheets of three. 
tenths millimeter thickness have been 
declared articles of prime necessity jp 
Chile and the import duty reduced from 
0.15 to 0.10 gold peso per gross kilogram 
by an Executive decree (No. 3569) of 
August 27, 1946. The reduction in duty 
will be effective for 6 months from Sep. 
tember 3, 1946. 

Pea Beans: Export Quota Authorized— 
The exportation from Chile of 2,500 met- 
ric tons of pea beans has been authorized 
by Executive Decree No. 658 of July 19, 
1946. The Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council was directed to issue ex- 
port permits to applicants in accordance 





with this quota. 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 
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Use of Chinese Language in Documents } cur 


Presented to Chinese Customs.—Shang- 
hai Customs Notification No. 82, issued 
on October 19, 1946, advised the public 
that, according to instructions received 
by the Inspector General of Customs 
from the Chinese Ministry of Finance, al- 
though the use of either the Chinese or 
the English language in the preparation 
of applications and other documents pre- 
sented to the Customs is optional, the 


Chinese language should be used in such | 


documents insofar as possible. 


Labels on Prepared Foodstuffs.—Chi- | 
nese Maritime Customs regulations re- | 


quire, according to a recent telegram 
from the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, that labels on containers of 
various prepared foodstuffs show quanti- 
tative analysis of ingredients, or, alterna- 
tively, that samples of the product be 


furnished to the Customs laboratory for | 
analysis. No fee, reportedly, is charged 


for the analysis. 


Clarification of Prohibition of Import 


of Cars Valued at More Than $US1,200— 
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The determining factor in respect to the 
prohibition of import into China of cars 
valued at more than $US1,200 is the orig- 
jnal net f. 0. b. factory price of the model 
to dealers on March 1, 1946. Subsequent 
price increases do not exclude from im- 
portation a model valued at $US1,200 or 
Jess on March 1, 1946, on the prescribed 
basis, even if such increases cause the 
current price of the automobile to exceed 
$US1,200. Cars valued at less than 
$US1,200 may be imported only under 
license by regular dealers and by persons 
entering China. Licenses to import Cars 
for personal use are not being issued to 
individuals residing in China. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surcharge Assessed on Imports Not 
Protected by Trade Agreement; Produc- 
tion Tax Established on Carbonated 
Beverages.—A surcharge of 1 centimo per 


kilogram has been assessed on every . 


item of imported merchandise in Costa 
Rica, whether previously free of duty or 
not, except those protected by treaty or 
trade agreement. This tariff is provided 
for in article 1 of decree No. 685 pub- 
lished August 27, 1946, which modifies 
the General Budget Law passed by Con- 
gress and promulgated August 13, 1946. 

Article 2 of the same decree establishes 
a tax of 114 centimos on each bottle of 
carbonated beverages produced or bot- 
tled in Costa Rica. Articles 1 and 2 were 
enacted in order to provide the funds 
with which to finance the budget in- 
crease of 594,601 colones ($105,989 U. S. 
currency) provided for in article 3 of 
said decree. 

Revision of Costa Rican Customs 
Tarif.—A general revision of the Costa 
Rican customs tariff has been effected 
and promulgated as Legislative Decree 
No. 804 of August 20, 1946, the date on 
which it received Congressional ap- 
proval. It was signed by the President 
on September 19, and was published as a 
Supplement to the Official Gazette of 
September 22. 

The reasons advanced for effecting the 
present revision in the tariff schedules 
are: (1) To consolidate the numerous 


surcharges formerly in effect with the 


| basic duties for the purpose of simplify- 
ers of 





ing administrative procedure and use, 
and (2) to provide an estimated 2,500,000 
colones of additional annual revenue by 
making a general increase in all duties 
except those protected by treaties and 
agreements. 

The most important changes contained 
in the revision are: (1) Duties on liquors, 
furs, and fur coats and jackets have 
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Turkey To Build Large 
Power Plant at 


Zoundalk 


The Turkish Government plans 
to construct a _  60,000-kilowatt 
power station at Zoundalk, accord- 
ing to H. R. Saylam, Assistant Di- 
rector General of the National 
Turkish Eti Bank, and the leader 
of a five-man Turkish industrial 
delegation now visiting Sweden. 
Plans for the project have been 
turned over to Svenska Entrepre- 
nad AB which, together with the 
Swedish Vattenbyggnadsbyran, will 
furnish an estimate of the con- 
struction costs for the Turkish 
Government. 

The Turkish delegation visiting 
Sweden has already inspected the 
Swedish Hjalta power plant (which 
will serve as a model for a Turkish 
central at Caglayik), the Kiruna 
and Luossavara mines, the quays 
at Lulea, and the Norrbotten Iron- 
works. 

It is expected that, if the Swedish 
prices, terms, and delivery date are 
acceptable, the Turks will place 
considerable orders with Swedish 
industries. 

Before returning to Turkey, the 
delegation plans to visit the United 
States, after which a decision will 
be made as to where the various or- 
ders will be placed. 























been increased 100 percent; (2) duties 
on medicinal tablets, uncoated, have 
been increased 25 percent; (3) duties on 
cheese, butter, and canned meats, re- 
duced 50 percent; and (4) all other items 
not protected by treaty or agreement 
raised on an average of 10 percent. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Organization of Industry.—All manu- 
facturing enterprises in Czechoslovakia, 
irrespective of whether they are nation- 
alized firms, cooperatives, or private 
companies, are organized in the Central 
Federation of Czechoslovak Industry, 
which, in turn, is subdivided into eco- 
nomic groups and regional branches. 

American businessmen interested in 
any general information including im- 
port and export propositions covering 
any branch of Czechoslovak industry 
may communicate with the Central 
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Federation of Czechoslovak Industry, 
Praha II, Na prikopé 14. 

Inquiries covering a specific industrial 
product should be directed to the eco- 
nomic group concerned. Their names 
and addresses are as follows: 


Economic group of the Mining Industry, 
Praha XII, Mirové naémésti. 

Economic Group of the Sugar Industry, 
Praha II, Havlitkovo namésti 31. 

Economic Group of the Alcohol Distilling 
Industry, Praha II, Na Pofiti 26. 

Economic Group of the Brewing and Malt- 
ing Industry, Praha II, Lipova 15. 

Economic Group of the Milling Industry, 
Praha II, Havlitkovo namésti 31. 

Economic Group of the Provision Industry, 
Praha II, Senovazna 3. 

Economic Group of the Iron Smelting In- 
dustry, Praha II, Panska 2. 

Economic Group of the Iron and Metal 
Industry, Praha II, Prikopy 14. 

Economic Group for Electric Power, Praha 
II, Panska 2. 

Economic Group of the Saw Mill Industry, 
Praha II, Voditkova 41. 

Economic’ Group of the Woodworking In- 
dustry, Praha II, Voditkova 41. 

Economic Group of the Paper Industry, 
Praha II, Purkyfiova 2. 

Economic Group of the Chemical Indus- 
try, Praha II, Panska 9. 

Economic Group of the Building Industry, 
Praha II, Voditkova 41. 

Economic Group of the Glass Industry, 
Praha II, Havlitkovo namésti 15. 

Economic Group of the Textile Industry, 
Praha I, Revoluéni 3. 

Economic Group of the Clothing Industry, 
Praha I, Revoluéni 3. 

Economic Group of the Hides and Leather 
Industry, Praha II, Hybernska 8. 

Economic Group of the Printing Industry, 
Praha II, Naérodni 10. 

Economic Group of Waterworks, Praha II, 
Pansk& 2. 


In dealing with business matters in 
areas outside of Prague, it may be ad- 
visable to contact the regional offices in 
charge of the district concerned. Their 
addresses are as follows: 


Regional Group of Plzeii: 
sady 3. 

Regional 
Resslova 877. 

Regional Group of 
Skroupova 28. 

Regional Group of Pardubice: Sladkovs- 
kého 1787. 

Regional Group of Brno: Mozartova 1. 


Smetanovy 
Group of Geské Budéjovice: 


Hradec Kralové, 


Regional Group of Ostrava: Puchmaye- 
rova 2. 

Regional Group of Olomouc: Kollaérovo 
nam 7. 


Regional Group of Liberec: Bilovska 6. 

Regional Group of Teplice-Sanov: Narodni 
27 (Building of the Svaz mladeze). 

Regional Group of Karlovy Vary: Trida Dr 
Engelse 14. 

All inquiries regarding manufacturing 
industries in Slovakia should be directed 
to the Central Federation of the Slovak 
Industry in Bratislava, Goetheho 4. 

One-Year Goods-Exchange Agreement 
Concluded With Denmark.—An agree- 
ment between Czechoslovakia and Den- 
mark provides for a mutual exchange of 
listed commodities to a value of 47,000,000 
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Danish crowns in each direction during 
the 12-month period beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1946, according to the Netherlands 
press of September 17, 1946. 

Danish exports are to comprise cattle, 
butter, cheese, fish, and machines, and 
the counter-exports from Czechoslovakia 
are to include wood, textiles, glass, chem- 
icals, and machines. 


Denmark 
Tarifjs and Trade Control 


New Regulations Concerning Textile 
Imports.—The Danish Board of Supply 
has issued revised regulations concerning 
the importation of textiles into Denmark, 
which became effective on September 16, 
1946, according to the Netherlands press. 
These regulations are intended to pre- 
vent the offer and sale of foreign textiles 
of qualities and prices such that a license 
would not be issued for their importa- 
tion. A committee from the trade will 
evaluate quality and price, with as- 
sistance from the Board in decisions on 
piece goods offered from abroad. 

Before sale is made to importers, 
agents of foreign firms must present 
samples and terms for the committee’s 
approval. In every case where the for- 
eign supplier has an agent in Denmark 
all offers must be made through the 
agent, but importers who deal directly 
with foreign suppliers can present the 
proposals they receive to the committee 
directly. 

Offers must be made on special forms. 
Upon the committee’s approval, the form 
will be given an identification number, 
and the agent can then sell the goods to 
importers, within the limits set by the 
Board of Supply. For articles for which 
no special distribution has been assigned, 
the agent is to sell to each importer in 
proportion to his previous purchases and 
current requirements, distributing sales 
equitably between different branches and 
different localities. 


Ecuador 


Airgram from U.S. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 


For the fourth quarter of 1946, the 
Ecuadoran Government set a total quota 
of foreign exchange of $9,000,000, the 
same as for the second and third quar- 
ters. Of this total, $1,350,000 was allo- 
cated for “absenteeism” (expenses of 
Ecuadorans living or traveling abroad, 
remittances of profits and dividends, and 
exports of capital), as compared with 
$552,000 allocated for the third quarter. 
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Chinese Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce 


Established To Aid Re- 


construction 


A National Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the first of its 
kind in China, was formally estab- 
lished at an inaugural meeting in 
Nanking on November 1 with 300 
delegates from various Provinces, 
special municipalities, and Chinese 
communities abroad, attending the 
function. 

The federation will discuss and 
formulate a long-range plan for 
the development of commerce and 
industry in China. The ultimate 
aim of the federation is to organize 
commercial and industrial circles 
for the cause of economic recon- 
struction. 

The inaugural meetings were 
presided over by Wang Shiao-lia, 
Shanghai industrialist, and many 
high Government officials, includ- 
ing Wang Yun-wu, Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Chen Li-fu, Min- 
ister of Organization, Ku Cheng- 
kang, Minister of Social Affairs, 
and Chen Shu-jen, Chairman of 
the Overseas Affairs Commission. 
Government officials who spoke 
urged the Chinese industrial and 
commercial circles to cooperate 
with the Government and contrib- 
ute their due share in the realiza- 
tion of the national reconstruction 
program. 




















The sum of $5,170,000 was allocated for 
commercial imports by regions (Guaya- 
quil, 61 percent; Quito, 26 percent; Cu- 
enca, 8.5 percent; Manta, 4.5 percent), 
as compared with $4,968,000 for the third 
quarter. These increases, totaling $1,- 
000,000, were made possible by the elimi- 
nation of special quotas of $600,000 and 
$400,000 for the importation of lard and 
flour, respectively, set in the third quar- 
ter. Without change from the third 
quarter, $1,380,000 was allocated for of- 
ficial imports and $1,100,000 for imports 
of machinery, equipment, and raw ma- 
terials for industry. 

The Minister of Economy has re- 
quested the Banco Central to lend the 
Ministry $1,000,000 for the importation 
of lard, flour, and other foodstuffs. This 
may be a temporary expedient, prelimi- 
nary to raising quotas of foreign ex- 
change. It is generally believed that 
the quotas will have to be raised because 
of rising prices in the supplying coun- 
tries. 
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Decree No. 1019 of June 7, 1946, de. 
signed to control prices by requiring mer. 
chants to confine themselves to desig. 
nated percentage mark-ups, was put into 
effect as of October 1, although Clarify. 
ing legislation is still pending. Prices, 
however, continued to rise during the 
month. 

It has been announced that the Capi. 
net has decided to remove the taxes on 
the purchase and sale of foreign ex. 
change in order to narrow the margip 
between buying and selling rates to 10 
centavos per dollar (approximately 
three-quarters of a cent U. S. currency), 
At present, the effective selling rate for 
imports exceeds the effective buying rate 
by 1.908 sucres, or approximately 14 
cents U. S. currency. The loss of reve. 
nue to the State will be met by levying 
taxes on imports and exports. No date 
has been set for the adoption of this 
measure. 

A contract between the Municipal 
Council of Guayaquil and an American 
company for the construction of a new 
water-supply system for the city was 
signed on October 9. The project will 
cost $4,000,000. 

The management of the gold mine at 
Portovelo, Province of Elo Oro, has in- 
formed the Government that it oper- 
ated at a loss during 1945 and 1946 to 
date, and that it will have to suspend 
operations if it is not granted tax relief 
or similar concessions. The mining 
company has offered to pay 50 percent 
of its profits to the Government as taxes, 
in lieu of present taxes on gross produc- 
tion. The government has the matter 
under consideration. 

A fire in the central office of the Guay- 
aquil Telephone Co. damaged equipment 
seriously and has deprived the largest 





part of the city of telephone service for 
an indeterminate time. This has proved 
a serious impediment to the transaction 
of business. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Metals, Platinum, and Modern 
Manufactured articles of Silver: Export 
Restrictions Relared.—By decree No. 
1470, published in the Registro Oficial of 
August 9, 1946, the Government of Ecua- 
dor removed the export prohibitions on 
scrap metals and platinum, and revised 
the export tariff to allow the exporta- 
tion of silver articles in general of re- 
cent manufacture (as _ distinguished 


from antique silver). Scrap metals and 
platinum were placed on the free list, 
whereas exports of silver articles remain 
subject to a tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem, but are no longer restricted to 
filigree work. 
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This measure does not, however, preju- 
dice the general control exercised over 
Ecuador’s foreign trade which requires 
exporters to obtain permits for all ship- 


ments. 
Finland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


One-year Bilateral Goods-Exrchange 
Agreement With Norway.—An agree- 
ment between Finland and Norway, pro- 
viding for trade valued at 17,000,000 Nor- 
wegian crowns in each direction during 
the 12-month period November 1, 1946, 
to October 31, 1947, is reported by the 
Finnish press of October 11 to have been 
concluded. 

Norway is to supply Finland with her- 
ring and other fish, fertilizers, whale oil, 
sulfur, talc, and products of the chemi- 
cal industry. Finland in return is to 
supply plywood, sulfate cellulose, ceram- 
ics, and glazed household earthenware. 


Increased Trade Arranged With Bel- | 


gium.—A recently signed supplemental 
agreement between Belgium and Fin- 
land is intended to increase trade be- 
tween the two countries in 1947 to about 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000 in each direction, 
according to the Finnish press of Octo- 
ber 12. Finland is to supply lumber, pulp 
board, and newsprint, and is to receive 
steel, industrial equipment, chemical 
products, and photographic supplies. 

Postwar trade between the two coun- 
tries was resumed under an agreement 
of November 6, 1945, and has continued 
to develop. A payments agreement be- 
tween the two countries, providing that 
either country will extend to the other 
credits for merchandise deliveries up to 
a value of 100,000,000 Belgian francs, was 
also signed on November 6, 1945 (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 30, 
1946). 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Swiss - French Financial Agreement 
Altered.—A change in the terms of the 
Swiss-French Financial Agreement of 
November 16, 1945, has been effected by 
an exchange of notes between the two 
countries, according to an announce- 
ment published in the Recueil des Lois 
Federales of August 15, 1946. Under the 
terms of the revised agreement, the ceil- 
ing figure of the net balance between 
the two countries has been increased 
from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 of Swiss 
francs. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
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Ly of February 9, 1946, for details of the 
Swiss-French Financial Agreement of 
November 16, 1945.) 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Creation of Committees on Distribu- 
tion in Algeria.—The creation of distri- 
bution committees for the following 
sections: Ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als; construction materials; chemical, 
rubber, and fat products; paper and 
carton; coal and petroleum; and indus- 
trial wood products was provided by an 
order of October 15, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of October 19, 1945. 

The composition and functions of the 
committees also were defined. 

Olive Oil of 1945-46 Crop in Algeria: 
Removal of Restrictions.—Restrictions 
on the production, traffic, and sale of 
Olive oil of the crop of 1945-46 in Algeria 
were removed by an order of October 6, 
1945, published in the Journal Offficiel 
of Algeria on October 9, 1945. This 
order enumerates the grades of olive oil 
still under control of the Bureau of Gen- 
eral Supplies. 

Insulin: Use Widened in Algeria— 
Present stocks of insulin in Algeria make 
possible the widening of its use for other 
purposes than its exclusive employment 
for diabetes, as promulgated by an order 
of October 1, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on October 9, 1945. 

Fruits and Legumes: Dissolution of the 
Groupement for Their Purchase, Sale, 
and Distribution in Algeria—By an 
order of October 24, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria, the order 
of April 20, 1944, was abrogated and the 
groupement for the purchase, sale, and 
distribution of fruits and legumes was 
dissolved. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Abandoned for Cer- 
tain Shipments from Algeria to France.— 
Shipments of Algerian products to con- 
tinental France do not require export 
licenses, as an exception to the regula- 
tion in force, if the goods fall within the 
following categories: 

(1) Shipments for the Red Cross; (2) 
reexported merchandise temporarily 
admitted duty-free; (3) used household 
effects of travelers; (4) food and supplies 
for the crews of ships. 

This exception was made by an order 
of October 22, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria o fOctober 26, 
1945. 
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(Guatemala 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


Shipping and banana operations on 
the north coast of Guatemala, at Bana- 
nera, Quirigua, and Puerto Barrios, were 
paralyzed for more than 3 weeks in 
October when 15,000 workers of the 
United Fruit Co. went out on strike. 
Work was finally resumed on October 31, 
when the Government ordered both the 
laborers and the company to return to 
work. Normal shipping services were 
reestablished on November 2. 

The strikers’ demands were for a 100 
percent general increase in farm-worker 
wages, together with numerous other 
concessions, none of which was met. It 
was expected, however, that the demands 
soon would be presented for negotiation 
through the Guatemalan National De- 
partment of Labor. 

Although no strikes occurred on the 
Pacific coast banana plantations or 
among independents, refusal of dock 
workers at the principal port of Puerto 
Barrios to handle United Fruit Co. cargo 
led to suspension during the strike of 
those shipping services not already 
affected by the shipping strike in the 
United States. 

A sympathy strike was called on the 
abaca plantations on the north coast, 
which are operated by the United Fruit 
Co. for the United States Government. 
Although the railroads were not included 
in the strike, their freight operations 
were severely curtailed as a result. 

Building activities were practically at a 
standstill during October for lack of es- 
sential construction materials such as 
Sanitary fixtures, electric supplies, glass, 
and small hardware. 

Bank collections were being promptly 
met by local merchants who still had ex- 
cess balances and were anxiously await- 
ing receipt of merchandise. 

Despite the absence of imports in nor- 
mal volume, the customs warehouses 
were still considerably congested. 

A social-security law has been passed 
by Congress and approved by the Execu- 
tive, providing for the gradual imple- 
mentation and progressive extension of a 
social-security program ultimately to in- 
clude all sectors of the population over 
the entire country. Workers in Guate- 
mala City will be the first to benefit from 
the program. Farm workers and other 
persons gainfully employed in rural areas 
will not be included in the program until 
after the system has been proved and 
fully established for urban workers and 
employees. Details will be worked out by 
the Social Security Institute set up by 
the new law, whose members are ex- 
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pected to be named soon. Unemploy- 
ment, medical, hospital, and death bene- 
fits are among those contemplated, with 
the workers and Government each con- 
tributing 25 percent, and employers 50 
percent to support the program. 

An international railway-workers’ 
convention was held in Guatemala City, 
October 19 to 24, with delegates attend- 
ing from Guatemala, Mexico, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Colombia. An extensive program to co- 
ordinate future activities and promote 
railroad activities was adopted, includ- 
ing the establishment of a special rail- 
road-workers’ committee in Mexico City 
under the CTAL (Latin American Work- 
ers’ Confederation), with permanent 
delegates from Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Cuba. 

The second annual labor congress of 
the Guatemala Confederation of Work- 
ers (CTG) was held October 20 to 26, 
with delegate observers in attendance 
from Mexico, Cuba, andthe CTAL. The 
most important resolution passed by the 
congress urged the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of a program of democratic 
agrarian reform. 

Projected mining and petroleum laws 
have been presented to Congress. Also, 
seven applications have been made to 
the Government for petroleum conces- 
sions, but it is believed that these will 
not be acted upon until] the basic pe- 
troleum law is adopted. 

Several changes in air line services 
were noted during the month. One 
United States firm has rented facilities 
in New Orleans in order to provide a di- 
rect charter cargo service between Gua- 
temala and the United States. A Nic- 
araguan subsidiary of a United States 
line has established an unscheduled 
weekly charter passenger service con- 
necting Guatemala, El Salvador, Mana- 
gua (Nicaragua), and San Jose (Costa 
Rica), at rates somewhat lower than 
those of established services. The opera- 
tions of a Honduran subsidiary of a 
United States firm, linking the north 
coast of Honduras with Guatemala, were 
discontinued in this country and have 
not been renewed. 

On November 7 the Guatemalan Con- 
gress approved a contract with a United 
States firm providing for lighterage and 
storage facilities for petroleum at San 
Jose, principal Guatemalan port on the 
Pacific coast. At present nearly 80 per- 
cent of Guatemala’s motor fuel require- 
ments are imported by rail from El 
Cutuco, El Salvador, a distance of ap- 
proximately 540 miles. The new fa- 
cilities will provide direct rail or highway 
access from the port to Guatemala City 
of only 68 miles and are expected to re- 
lieve Guatemala from dependence upon a 
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Earlier Dispatch of Documents Covering Export Shipments 
to Brazil is Urgently Recommended 


The United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Brazilian im- 
porters are calling the attention of United States exporters to the unfor- 
tunate result of delay in sending documents covering shipments to Brazil. 
All too frequently these documents are not received until a week or two 
after the arrival of the ship bearing the merchandise. 
in a heavy fine, since Brazilian law penalizes the lack of a certified invoice, 
or one certified after the ship’s arrival, by imposing a customs fine equa] 
to the import duties assessed. The law is strict on this point, and the 
Embassy warns that, if consular invoices are not presented for certification in 
time, there is nothing that it can do to obtain relief. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to United States exporters to 
Brazil that consular invoices be presented for certification so that they may 
arrive at the Brazilian port before the ship carrying the merchandise they 


(Circular No. 26, issued by the Brazilian Ministry of Finance on August 
14, 1940, extended to Great Britain facilities for the customs clearance in 
Brazil of import shipments arriving without the required documents, or when 
the documents were legalized after the arrival of the merchandise in 
Brazil. These facilities were extended to the United States by circular No. 
36, published October 3, 1942. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
The ruling permitting customs clearance without documents, 
however, was revoked, effective December 31, 1945.) 
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neighboring country for petroleum sup- 
plies. 

The Coffee Growers Federation of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico held its first 
General Assembly in Guatemala City 
from October 12 to 19, completing its or- 
ganization and passing a series of res- 
olutions for the guidance of its newly 
elected Board of Directors. Shortly be- 
fore, the Guatemalan Legislature ap- 
proved the protocol providing for Gua- 
temala’s continued adherence to the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement for 
another year, starting on October 1, 
1946. 

Coffee exports from September 1 to 28 
totaled 35,100 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
compared with 25,933 bags for the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. The total for 
1946 through September 28 reached 822,- 
305 bags, slightly below the 855,175 bags 
exported as of the same date in 1945. 

What may prove to be a significant in- 
novation was established when a promi- 
nent stock farmer brought in the first 
of two loads of lambs direct by air- 
plane from Texas. Two more airplane 
loads are to be brought in during Novem- 
ber, bringing the total to 1,000 animals. 

Total imports during September 
amounted to 9,844 metric tons valued at 
$2,904,000, and exports to 391 metric tons 
valued at $1,878,628. Customs revenues 
during the same month amounted to 
$530,508 from imports and $97,841 from 
exports. 

During June 1946 Government rev- 
enues amounted to $4,541,960, and ex- 


penditures to $4,792,772, resulting in a 
deficit of $466,386 for the fiscal year 
1945-46. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With United States Provid- 
ing for Insured Parcel Post Service Con- 
cluded.—An agreement providing for in- 
sured parcel-post service between the 
United States and Guatemala, was signed 
by the Postmaster General of the United 
States on November 30, 1945, and by the 
Director General of Communications of 
Guatemala on October 25, 1945, accord- 
ing to a publication (Executive Agree- 
ment Series 499) of the Department of 
State. This agreement became effective 
on August 1, 1946, and will remain in 
force until one of the two contracting 
administrations has given notice to the 
other, 6 months in advance, of its inten- 
tion to terminate it. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular F. T. 
No. 603, P. S. No. 10 (R), “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Guatemala” dated January 16, 1940, 
should make a notation of the above, under 
the section “Shipping by Mail,” beginning on 
page 7.] 


Italy (Sicily) 


Economic Conditions 


During the second and third quarters 
of 1946, dissatisfaction with economic 
conditions was evidenced to some extent 
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py social disturbances. Brigandage, 
concentrated in the northwestern part of 
the island, made travel between Palermo 
and Trapani somewhat hazardous. No 
major labor disturbances occurred in the 
second quarter, but strikes by bakery and 
gas-company workers and by bank and 
government office employees broke out in 
the third quarter—followed in each case 
by wage increases. A general strike in 
protest against the high cost of living was 
staged in the principal cities for 2 hours 
on September 28. In Caccamo a revolt 
of the peasants against the government’s 
compulsory grain delivery program con- 
tinued for 3 days before being suppressed 
by the Carabinieri. 

Trains ran more frequently after the 
end of the coal strike in the United 
States, as UNRRA coal imports began to 
arrive again. 

AGRICULTURE 


A government decree regarding the 
large landed estates in Sicily provides 
that a special commission of three—a 
farmer, a landowner, and a judge—will 
hear petitions of farmer cooperatives for 
the right to farm uncultivated or poorly 
cultivated lands. If the commission de- 
cides in favor of the cooperative, the 
landowner must sign a contract for the 
rental of his land, which is to be parceled 
out among the cooperative farmers. 
The landowner’s fee out of which he 
must continue to pay all taxes, may not 
exceed 20 percent of the value of the 
produce. 

Citrus-fruit production was expected 
to be somewhat higher than in 1945, with 
some decrease in the crop of lemons in 
Messina and Catania. Rainfall, ade- 
quate in April and May, was almost en- 
tirely lacking during the second quarter 
in Palermo Province, where it was ex- 
pected that the lemon crop would be 
larger and the yield of oranges and man- 
darins would decrease, as compared with 
last year. In Palermo, the Argentine ant 
and—until it was checked—the cochi- 
neal, adversely affected production. 

The filbert crop was approximately 
twice as large as that of 1945, but the al- 
mond crop was small and the pistachio 
crop practically nil. 

The wheat crop fulfilled estimates of 
some 600,000 metric tons, but the farm- 
ers met only about 14 percent of the 
amount estimated as their allocation to 
the grain amassing program. This fail- 
ure was attributed to low government 
prices and to the active black market 
stimulated by high prices offered by 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 


INDUSTRY 


On July 2, the Sicilian Industrial Sub- 
Commission (independent of the Italian 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce) 
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held its first session. It is composed of 
Sicilian representatives, and its purpose 
is to act as an overseer of industry in 
the island, to study its economic prob- 
lems, to see that Sicily gets its share of 
industrial raw materials imported into 
Italy and that these goods are properly 
allocated to the various industries within 
the island. 

Elaborate plans have been formulated 
in connection with a project to increase 
utilization of hydroelectric power in Sic- 
ily. The cost of two plants, called for in 
the first phases, would be approximately 
6,000,000,000 lire. The whole project en- 
visages an increase in electric power of 
100,000,000 kilowatt-hours and would 
cost about 100,000,000,000 lire, of which 
the Government at Rome has agreed to 
finance 60 percent. If capital can be 
convinced of sufficient return to war- 
rant a hugh outlay for initial expenses, 
work may begin after the first of 1947. 
Of more immediate interest is the new 
thermal plant now under construction at 
Palermo. At Messina the island is to be 
connected by overhead cable with the 
mainland thermal plant system. Italy, 
however, is not yet able to spare much 
current for an increase in Sicily’s supply 
of energy. 

The Government at Rome set aside 
1,281,000,000 lire and promised an addi- 
tional 700,000,000 for public work in Sic- 
ily to relieve unemployment, out of 21,- 
000,000,000 requested by the Sicilian rep- 
resentatives. 


TRADE 


Figures are not available for all trade 
during the third quarter. Goods covered 
by consular invoices were exported to 
the United States in the value of $1,074,- 
607 during the third quarter, as com- 
pared with $1,899,676 in the second 
April-June shipments consisted mainly 
of almonds, pistachios, and essential oils 
($868,383, $340,497, and $274,626, respec- 
tively) supplemented by shipments of 
manna, human hair, briarwood, olives 
and mustard seed. July-September ship- 
ments consisted mainly of olives in brine, 
but essential oils and almond shipments 
were also large. 

A premature announcement by a Si- 
cilian newspaper of an impendig arrival 
of a commission from the United King- 
dom to place an order for almost the en- 
tire citrus-fruit production had the effect 
of raising prices. Speculation in nuts 
caused rises, and market prospects for 
the present year’s production centered 
around Great Britain and the increased 
use of the nuts for domestic oils. 


[Based on reports from the U. S. Consulate 
at Palermo. | 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations on Utilization of 50 Per- 
cent of Foreign Exchange From Exz- 
ports.—The time limit for the utilization 
of 50 percent of foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds, derived from exports and credited 
to Italian exporters and their assignees 
for importation of a limited number of 
products, has been reduced to 60 days 
from the original date of crediting, ac- 
cording to ministerial decree of Septem- 
ber 3, 1946, effective from the day fol- 
lowing its publication in the Gazzetta Uf- 
ficiale of September 10. (See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 27 and June 
29, 1946, for earlier data on this subject.) 
The date of crediting is the date on which 
the receiving bank in Italy transfers the 
remaining 50 percent of the foreign ex- 
change proceeds in question to the Ital- 
ian ‘Exchange Office. 

The same decree likewise abolishes the 
provision that an irrevocable letter of 
credit opened through a bank constituted 
utilization when it was opened within the 
(former) limit of 90 days, and was itself 
valid for not more than 90 days after 
its opening date. 

Moreover, the new decree introduces 
a 4 months’ dead line for the actual im- 
portation of the goods into Italy. 

Finally, it issues new lists (A and B) 
of goods importable under the 50 per- 
cent exports proceeds regime, which ef- 
fect an over-all reduction in the number 
of commodities directly admissible by 
customs officials (without ministerial 
import license). The new lists follow: 

List A (Goods admissible directly by cus- 
toms Officials upon presentation of a bene- 
stare (bank certificate) that importer has 
made payment from 50 percent, export ac- 
count or holds such account for payment). 
Number of customs tariff: Commodity 


Ce Raw jute. 

Bessie Cteihetine Two-strand, fine twine 
of coco fiber, esparto, 
lime bast, and the like. 


181—a—1_..--.. Cotton in lumps or in 
the mass, raw (un- 
bleached). 

181—b—2_____- Cotton linters, cleaned, 
etc. 

Seasick cine Raw cotton waste of all 
kinds (including lin- 
ters). 

211—a—b__.__- Natural wool, washed or 
unwashed. 

gg | a eee Wool waste. 

i) Horsehair, raw. 

i ee Raw bristles. 

OS Riiewsdctwtus Chrome ore. 
ee Scrap iron and steel. 


603-—a,ex b.... Mica, lumps, powder, 
scales or in plates, un- 


worked or merely 
edged. 
Ot Getisaodkeuous Wood, common and fine, 


rough or merely rough 
hewn with ax. 
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Number of customs tariff: Commodity 
604—a-3, b-3_._ Wood, common or fine, 


Squared or sawn 
lengthwise. 
| ea eta ens Corozo nut, and seeds of 


the dum palm, even if 
cut into slices or discs 
for the manufacture of 


buttons. 

asia ss aco bate ian Coal tar. 

a Tar oils, crude. 

eae Benzol, toluol and xylol. 

ES Se Paraffin, solid. 

Se eee Ceresine. 

ae ee Vaseline. 

_ Sai Vegetable tar. 

ae Gums, other. 

655—b, 1-2____ Resins other, native, raw, 
and others not men- 
tioned. 

EE Gum resins, and bal- 
sams. 

oS Salenium, metallic. 

717-c, bis___.. Acid, cresylic. 

ae Acid, carbolic (phenol). 

ee Glycerin, crude. 

a Napthaline, crude. 

eee Cinchona bark. 

4). ee Aromatic and exotic 
herbs. 

2 aan Carbon black. 

ex 805........_.. Hides and skins, not good 
for furriery, raw, dried 
or pickled (marinate) . 

845-a___._._- Gutta-percha, raw. 

a Pulp, chemical (cellu- 
losa) for the manu- 
facture of paper and 
rayon. 

eee Wood pulp, mechanical. 

eer Rags of wool, flax or cot- 
ton. 


NoTE: In addition to the foregoing speci- 
fied commodities, the following products are 
also included in List A: 

1. Materials intended under customs con- 
trol for shipyards for the construction of 
ships. 2. Commodities which are or will be 
granted temporary admission status, pro- 
vided their admittance is for the purposes 
specified and meets the stipulations regard- 
ing reexportation. 

List B (Goods requiring ministerial im- 
port license, in addition to a benestare). 


Number of customs tariff: Commodity 


WG lb enetoeeues Beef, frozen and refrig- 
erated. 
26-—b-—2______. Milk, condensed, with 
sugar. 
ee Se Butter (from milk). 
| Sea Casein. 
34a—2-3_____- Stockfish and codfish. 
eee Pepper 
ee Wheat 
_ Saaee Rye. 
een, Barley, other. 
_ aaa Corn (maize). 
__ eee Wheat flour. 
_ ea Legumes, dried. 
ae Potatoes. 
(a Oilseeds. 
> aera Copra. 

- & a nreerer Cake of oilseeds. 
RE Animal oils. 
ae Olive oil. 

Animal tallow. 

129__......... Lard (strutto). 

130_........... Bacon (lardo). 

eee Coconut, illipe, and 
palm-kernel oil. 

a Palm oil. 

ee Vegetable tallow. 

_. Fats, not specially men- 
tioned. 
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Number of customs tariff: Commodity 


RE cieicnetin Waxes, n. s. m. 
a ees Sisal (canapa), raw ma- 
nila. 
147-a__....... Raw _ vegetable fibers, 
n. Ss. m. 
Se Pig iron (foundry and 
converter) raw, phos- 
phorus. 
284___- é Steel in ingots. 


_ eee Steel, common, in 
blooms and sheet bars. 
i Se Copper in ingots and 
scrap. 
ane Nickel in ingots. 
eS os en Tin ingots. 
oe Tungsten switch rods, 
and molybdenum 
bands and rods, 

564__......... Coal and- other fossil 
combustibles, natural. 

ip We secewceucun Mineral phosphates in a 
natural state. 

643 __- ... Crude mineral oils, lu- 
bricating oils, kero- 
sene, gasoline and resi- 
dues from the distilla- 
tion of mineral oils 

a Turpentine oil. 

ex 656._.......... Colophony. 

715-a-—2_ _- Scoriae of dephosphori- 
zation and phosphatic 
slag. 

715—b-5 Nitrate of ammonium, 
impure (intended for 
agriculture). 

715-c_ Chemical fertilizers, po- 
tassic. 

. Fatty acids. 

OO Fre<s-. _... Camphor, natural 

778-a_ . Juice of aloe. 

ex 803-b- Gelatine for photogra- 
phy. 

826—a _- . Rubber, raw. 

918_ ... Oats. 


Nore: In addition to the foregoing specified 
commodities, the following are also included 
in List B: 

1. Raw materials, production and con- 
sumption materials used in the manufacture 
of goods for export, which are not specifically 
listed in “A” or “B” provided they are pur- 
chased with foreign exchange derived from 
exports made by the requesting firm and 
their importation is considered necessary for 
increasing Italian exports. 

2. Raw materials and products of any kind 
considered essential to the national economy 
according to decisions of the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade. 


Malayan Union 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Excise Taxes on Liquors and Tobaccos 
Doubled.—Effective May 27, 1946, both 
general and preferential duties on most 
kinds of imported liquors and tobaccos 
were doubled in the colony of Singapore. 
Under the new schedule, preferential 
duties, which are applicable to goods pro- 
duced in and consigned by some part of 
the British Empire, are from 14.26 per- 
cent to 25 percent lower than the general 
duties. 

Where dutiable liquors are produced 
locally, the charge applicable is the same 
as the preferential duty. No duties are 
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payable on intoxicating liquors imported 
into the Cocos Islands for consumption 
there. 

In the case of tobaccos, the preferen. 
tial rates are not applicable unless 95 
percent of the value of the specifieg 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco js 
the product of labor performed within 
the British Empire. 

Effective also on May 27, 1946, in the 
Malayan Union, previously existing dy. 
ties on certain specified intoxicating 
liquors, tobacco, cosmetics, and perfum- 
ery were canceled, and new import duties 
were imposed. Duties applicable to in. 
toxicating liquors and tobacco are the 
same as those applying within the colony 
of Singapore, in respect to both gen. 
eral and preferential rates. In the case 
of cosmetics and perfumery, the new 
general rates are 50 percent higher than 
those applying to goods of Empire manv- 
facture 


Mexico 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


As Mexico’s Presidential inaugural 
date (December 1) approaches, there 
seems to be little evidence of interrup- 
tion in the industrial and trade activi- 
ties of the country. Centers of produc- 
tion outside the Capital report business 
as usual, with plans being made for the 
continuation of building and other im- 
provements conditional only on freer 
supplies of construction materials and 
merchandise and improved transport fa- 
cilities. Generally, the note of discus- 
sions is optimistic for the immediate 
future. 

Preparations for the inauguration 
itself are rapidly taking shape. Local 
business will be stimulated by the pres- 
ence of thousands of visitors, both offi- 
cial and other, who will attend the cere- 
monies. Delegations from abroad, par- 
ticularly the other American Republics, 
promise to be numerous and impressive in 
composition. 

Rail freight conditions improved 
somewhat in late October and early No- 
vember as the virtual embargo on export 
freight car movement was partially 
lifted to permit more ample wheat and 
flour shipments and the inclusion of 
some general merchandise consignments. 
From the point of view of the American 
railroad authorities, the situation was 
improved by the return,to the United 
States of a substantial number of cars 
which had been working on a fee basis 
south of the border. Acquisition by the 


Mexican National Railways of a number 
of modern locomotives purchased in the 
United States will help greatly to relieve 
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the shortage of tractive power which has 
been one of the greatest handicaps to 
efficient operation of Mexico’s_ rail 
system. 

Air transport between the United 
States and Mexico was curtailed during 
the early part of November by suspension 
of operational privileges of one of the 
major lines. The company had been 
operating on an “experimental” permit 
which expired upon denial by the Mexi- 
can Government on October 25 of its ap- 
plication for a permanent concession. 
Upon failure to obtain a permanent au- 
thorization or an extension of its experi- 
mental permit, the company was forced 
to ground its ships. It sought an injunc- 
tion against the action of the Mexican 
Government, but on November 7 the 
courts ruled against the granting of the 
stay. 

Maritime transport is gradually im- 
proving and undoubtedly would be on a 
normal prewar basis if it were not for the 
poor rail freight service out of the ports 
to the interior, causing congestion at the 
ports themselves. Consequent accumu- 
lation of freight in warehouses, and on 
the docks and elsewhere in the ap- 
proaches to the piers, is considerable and 
adds to the general complexity of the 
transport situation. Remedial measures 
for these conditions at Veracruz are 
definitely planned, with actual work on 
dock and harbor improvements expected 
to start shortly after the end of the year. 

An important American steamship 
company is reported to be about ready 
to reestablish its service between the port 
of Acapulco and other Pacific coast 
points in the United States and to the 
south. 

Mexico’s foreign trade for the first 6 
months of 1946 showed an over-all in- 
crease by value of 675,964,000 pesos, or 
52 percent, compared with the like period 
of 1945. The total for the 1946 period 
was 1,981,406,000 pesos, consisting of 
1,135,459,000 pesos for imports and 845,- 
947,000 pesos for exports. 

Of its total volume of imports, Mexico 
received 83.4 percent from the United 
States in the first half of 1946 compared 
with 85.5 percent in the like period of 
1945. The value of imports from the 
United States were 56 percent greater. 
Exports to the United States were also 
larger by about 30 percent than in the 
1945 period, although the ratio to total 
exports was only 78.7 percent compared 
with 85.9 percent. Shipments to Central 
America more than trebled—from 30,- 
264,000 pesos in the first half of 1945 to 
99,192,000 pesos in the like period of 
1946. Europe took 20,711,000 pesos worth 
of Mexican commodities in the first 
6-month period of 1946, compared with 
Only 1,373,000 pesos in the first half of 
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1945; Sweden, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Norway were the chief 
markets in the order named. 

There was no significant change in the 
important manufacturing and processing 
industries during late October and early 
November. Steel, cement, textile, leather 
working, and such basic industries are 
still operating at a high ratio to capacity. 
In construction items, domestic produc- 
tion is falling far short of meeting de- 
mands. Flour milling has been affected 
by wheat shortages, and some shops 
making metal wares have had to curtail 
production owing to lack of raw material. 

Agricultural activities have been gen- 
erally favorable, with a good cotton crop 
of better-than-average quality, a good 
corn harvest, and the promise of a sugar 
crop to yield well over 400,000 tons next 
year. 

The condition of cattle in both the 
northern and Veracruz areas is said to be 
very good. Shipments on the hoof to the 
United States over the northern border 
have started in volume following recent 
elimination of the United States quaran- 
tine against Mexican bovine livestock. 
On the other hand, Mexico continues to 
offer a good market for American raisers 
of high-grade breeding stock, live chicks, 
and other agricultural specialties. 

The general upward trend of commod- 
ity prices continued during October. The 
Wholesale Price Index for the Federal 
District reached a figure of 304.6 (1929= 
100), compared with 298.8 for September 
and 256.7 for October 1945. 


Northern Ireland 


Economic Conditions 


Northern Ireland, which includes an 
area of 5,238 square miles and has a pop- 
ulation of 1,329,000, is today faced with 
the task of increasing the production of 
food for direct human consumption and 
of devising some means of sustaining, 
without sufficient quantities of imported 
feedstuffs, its livestock and poultry from 
which it derives more than 80 percent of 
its income. 

Farmers had hoped to resume hog pro- 
duction, which was so important in pre- 
war years, but the Government has 
asked for an increase in tillage acreage 
and simultaneously announced that 
there would be a reduction in the quan- 
tity of feedstuffs imported. On the more 
favorable side, the Northern Ireland 
farmer has been assured of better prices 
for his principal crops. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS AND LIVESTOCK 


Of the 785,000 acres under cultivation 
in 1945, 448,000 acres were devoted to 
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oats, 190,000 acres to potatoes, and ap- 
proximately 80,000 acres to flax. This 
year the acreage of oats and potatoes is 
expected to approximate the 1945 level. 
The oats crop has been retarded by lack 
of moisture, but a good yield is expected 
from the potato crop. In 1945 the oats 
crop amounted to 383,000 tons, and 
1,089,000 tons. of potatoes were produced. 
As a result of the Government’s an- 
nouncement that substantially lower 
prices would be paid for the 1946-48 flax 
crops, the acreage devoted to flax is 
expected to fall considerably below the 
80,000 acres of 1945. 

Substantially higher prices for cattle, 
sheep, and hogs have been assured by 
the Government. However, inadequate 
supplies of feedstuffs are expected to re- 
sult in a decline in the total number of 
cattle and’ hogs. Poultry production 
has also declined, despite the Govern- 
ment’s decision to increase subsidized 
payments to egg producers. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INCREASING 


The Linen industry has made substan- 
tial progress in the production of goods 
for the United Kingdom and goods for 
the export trade. During the first 5 
months of 1946 the value of linen and 
hemp manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom was approximately 
£4,580,000 as compared with £1,137,000 
during the corresponding period of 1945. 

Northern Ireland’s textile-machinery 
industry has been reconverted from the 
production of munitions and war equip- 
ment and is now producing a record vol- 
ume of textile machinery, a preponder- 
ance of which is exported. The immedi- 
ate future of Northern Ireland’s 10-year- 
old aircraft industry appears to be as- 
sured as an English aircraft firm, affili- 
ated with the Northern Ireland industry, 
was recently transferred to Belfast. The 
shipbuilding industry has continued to 
operate on full-scale production, and 
during the second quarter of 1946 four 
ships totaling 37,000 gross tons were 
launched. In addition, there is an ex- 
tensive reconditioning program under 
way, involving passenger liners, cross- 
channel ships, and refrigerator vessels. 


REDUCTION IN IMPERIAL CONTRIBUTION 


The outstanding feature of Northern 
Ireland’s 1946-47 budget statement is the 
estimated reduction of £12,000,000 in 
Northern Ireland’s contribution to the 
United Kingdom Treasury for such Na- 
tional Government services as defense 
and the postal system. The reduction in 
the estimated contribution from a pro- 
visional 1945-46 figure of £34,500,000 to 
£22,500,000 for the current financial 
year is attributed to the reduced rate of 
taxation throughout the United King- 
dom and to the increased provision for 
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expenditure in social services by the 
Northern Ireland Government. 

The postwar inflation line has been 
held very well through the maintenance 
of price and rationing regulations and a 
continuation of the wartime savings pro- 
gram. Although meat and many im- 
ported foods are in short supply, food is 
generally more available in Northern 
Ireland than in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Airplanes Subject to 6 Percent 
Import Surtax.—Airplanes not destined 
for public service were added to the list 
of imports subject to the auction market 
list of the exchange regulations, which 
producis are also subject to the 6 percent 
ad valorem import surtax in Paraguay, 
by a resolution of the Monterary Board 
of the Central Bank, announced on Sep- 
tember 13, 1946. 

[The 6 percent surtax was created by de- 
cree-law No. 13,989 of June 6, 1946, which 
was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of July 20, 1946; see also FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 7, 1946, for an- 


nouncement of the list of articles subject to 
the 6 percent ad valorem surtax.] 


Peru 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Lima 


Foreign exchange remained fully as 
difficult to obtain in October as in Sep- 
tember. In the latter month, amounts 
of exchange for payment of merchan- 
dise imports amounted to 51 percent of 
the value of import licenses requested. 
However, despite the extreme scarcity of 
exchange, the Minister of Finance issued 
a statement on November 2 declaring it 
to be the policy of the Government to 
maintain the present official rate of 6.50 
soles per dollar. Likewise, the presi- 
dent of the Central Reserve Bank has 
made two statements recently express- 
ing the view that Peru should try to 
maintain the present monetary parity. 
The rate of exchange in the free market 
rose to 9 soles per dollar in October. 

According to press reports, the Senate 
on November, 8 approved a bill, pre- 
viously passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, authorizing the Government to 
negotiate a $30,000,000 loan from the 
Export-Import Bank. At the time this 
Airgram was written, the bill awaited 
only the signature of the President to be- 
come law. 
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Although import restrictions have been 
relaxed to the extent that applicants 
who do not require exchange from of- 
ficial sources now find it easier to secure 
import licenses—women’s furs and 
jewelry excepted—the over-all import 
licensing situation showed little improve- 
ment in October. The Lima Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Society of In- 
dustries, and the National Agrarian So- 
ciety requested that members of their 
respective organizations be appointed to 
the Commission for the Regulation of 
Foreign Trade to participate in the clas- 
sification of import licenses according to 
essentiality. 

Peru’s imports from January through 
August 1946, amounted to 360,116 gross 
metric tons valued at 489,100,000 soles, 
as compared with imports of 314,780 
metric tons valued at 356,500,000 soles in 
the first 8 months of 1945. Exports ag- 
gregated 1,130,250 gross metric tons 
valued at 623,700,000 soles through Au- 
gust 1946, as compared with 1,243,092 
gross metric tons valued at 398,600,000 
soles in the first 8 months of 1945. 

Shipments of anthracite coal from de- 
posits between Chimbote and the Cafion 
del Pato are now being made to the west 
coast of the United States, in addition to 
Chile and Argentina. Total shipments 
to all destinations have reached the rate 
of 25,000 tons yearly, and expansion of 
these exports awaits only the installa- 
tion of marine loading equipment in 
Chimbote and further improvements in 
the railroad from the port to the mines. 

A law establishing the ‘“‘National Cor- 
poration of Housing” (Corporacién 
Nacional de la Vivienda) was promul- 
gated on October 5, 1946. This new or- 
ganization will be capitalized at 100,- 
000,000 soles, to be subscribed by the 
State and by the public, or by as-yet- 
unspecified enterprises, which by special 
laws will be obliged to take shares. 
Among the principal stated objectives 
are (1) preparation of plans for the con- 
struction of dwellings throughout the 
Peruvian territory, (2) construction of 
individual or group houses for white-col- 
lar employees and workmen, and (3) 
promotion of construction and improve- 
ment of real estate in general. Recent 
private building projects included con- 
struction of a 10-story residential apart- 
ment building in downtown Lima at an 
estimated cost of 1,500,000 soles. Erec- 
tion of another seven-story apartment 
building will shortly be commenced, in- 
volving an investment of 2,500,000 soles. 

The immigration policy of the Peru- 
vian Government was outlined in an offi- 
cial communiqué released by the Foreign 
Office on October 18, 1946. The Govern- 
ment proposes to sponsor immigration of 
technicians as well as unskilled labor for 
colonization purposes. Negotiations for 
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the admission of Italian laborers are gj. 
ready under way. Plans for immediate 
colonization of suitable lands with Ita). 
ian farmers will be discussed with an 
Italian Commission which arrived jn 
Lima on November 7, 1946. 

A Supreme Resolution of October 22, 
1946, provides that non-agricultural in. 
secticides and parasiticides must be 
registered in the Inspectorate General of 
Pharmacies of the Ministry of Public 
Health. The local manufacturer of such 
products will be permitted only by firms 
registered with the Inspectorate Gen. 
eral of Pharmacies. 

TAPSA (Transportes Aéreos Pery- 
anos S. A.) has inaugurated a local 
service connecting the cities of Tingo 
Maria and Yurimaguas in the Amazonas 
district of Peru. Intermittent flights are 
made by two Norduyn Norsemen, pur- 
chased in the United States, passenger 
fares and freight rates being identical 
with those of the Faucett Aviation Co., 
which serves the same points. TACA de 
Colombia has increased its service be- 
tween Lima and Bogota from one weekly 
trip to four. Faucett Aviation Co. re- 
cently inaugurated new schedules sup- 
plementing the regular eight-passenger 
Faucett monoplanes with DC-3’s. Pe- 
ruvian International Airways has opened 
a Lima office, and has commenced adver- 
tising the sale of 30 percent of the com- 
pany’s stock to Peruvians. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine: Exports and Imports Con- 
trolled—Two measures have recently 
been taken by the Peruvian Government 
to promote and protect the quinine in- 
dustry of that country. In a Supreme 
decree, published in the Lima press on 
September 2, 1946, certain regulations 
were established governing the exporta- 
tion of cinchona bark, under which ex- 
ports of that commodity will be per- 
mitted only with the authorization of the 
Ministry of Public Health. Furthermore, 
exportation of barks containing more 
than 3 percent of crytallizable alkaloids 
and those containing more than 1} per- 
cent of quinine, measured in sulfate of 
quinine, will be permitted only if the do- 
mestic manufacturers of cinchona Alka- 
loids have supplies on hand sufficient for 
at least 6 months’ production. 

The other measure, law No. 10667 of 
September 29, 1946, states that until do- 
mestic production of quinine meets na- 
tional requirements, the importation of 
cinchona derivatives will be controlled 
by the Government in order to prevent 
competition which would destroy the na- 
tional industry. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment during this period guarantees 
prices to national producers of cinchona 
sufficient to permit its profitable ex- 
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ploitation, but at the same time designed 
to prevent exorbitant prices to con- 


sumers. 
Siam 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff—The Customs Tar- 
iff Act (No. 6), which went into effect in 
Siam in May 1946, is expected to in- 
crease Government revenues by about 
150,000,000 baht annually, according to 
recent press information from Bangkok. 
(At official exchange rates, the baht, or 
tical, equals about 10 cents in United 
States currency.) The new tariff pro- 
vides for the imposition of customs duties 
on about 200 categories of imports and 
30 categories of exports. In the case of 
a large number of items, the new sched- 
ule lists both ad valorem and specific 
rates, the customs authorities applying 
whichever is higher. 

Goods now admitted free of import 
duty include tools, implements and parts 
thereof, normally used solely in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry; machinery 
and appliances, not included in any other 
items, for working, preparing, and culti- 
vating agricultural land, and for the 
harvesting of agricultural produce, and 
such parts and accessories as are initially 
imported therewith; railway and tram- 
way construction material for track re- 
quirements; and fuel and lubricants to 
be used for the replenishment of stores 
on aircraft proceeding under the author- 
ity of a customs clearance to a foreign 
destination. 


Surinam 


Airgrams From U. 8S. Consu- 
late at Paramaribo 


The rationing of sugar, butter, and 
edible oils in Surinam continues. Ship- 
ments of various foodstuffs from the 
Netherlands and other European coun- 
tries are beginning to appear on the 
market. These imports are all priced at 
a high level in relation to the general 
market average for similar products in 
the prewar period and are still relatively 
scarce. 

During the month of October, bauxite 
shipments were limited to 7,331 metric 
tons, 4,754 tons of which went to Mon- 
treal, Canada. The strike of the Suri- 
nam Bauxite Company mine workers 
prevented any mining or loading of baux- 
ite by that concern. Representatives of 
the Permanente Metals Corporation are 
expected to return to Surinam some time 
in November to begin exploration work 
in connection with bauxite deposits un- 
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der option. Shipments of sheet balata 
from the colony totaled 76,112 pounds for 
the month. Gold produced in Surinam 
during October amounted to 5,181 grams, 
bringing the total output for the year 
thus far to 108,128 grams. 

Dollar exchange remains scarce and a 
rigid control of dollar exports is being 
enforced. As a result, United States im- 
ports are declining, and travel from this 
colony to the United States has been 
curtailed. 

Shipping is being resumed following 
the successful mediation of the claims of 
bauxite miners on November 5, which 
terminated the more than month-old 
strike. American ships tied up in the 
port of Paramaribo and later transferred 
to shuttle service between British Guiana 
and Trinidad are being recalled and will 
again go into service from this port. 

Some construction work is in progress 
in Paramaribo, notably a new motion- 
picture theater which has been held up 
for lack of materials but is now expected 
to be completed by the end of the year. 
A modern laundry, the first to be built 
in Surinam, is nearing completion and 
awaits only the arrival of technical ad- 
visers before going into operation. A 
canning factory erected outside Para- 
maribo last year remains idle pending 
the arrival and installation of equip- 
ment. The lack of funds has caused a 
temporary suspension in the construc- 
tion of a new tile-brick public market. 
This will serve the southern section of 
the city and is expected to relieve con- 
gestion in the shopping area. It is antici- 
pated that work will be resumed by the 
end of the year. 

An oil company is erecting a new and 
enlarged service station in a downtown 
location, and the same company has 
completed a small service station at the 
southern edge of town on the road lead- 
ing to Paranam and Zanderij. Plans are 
also under consideration for the con- 
struction of a bulk plant which when in 
operation will reduce the consumer price 
of gasoline. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Swiss-French Trade Agreement.—A 
new trade agreement between France 
and Switzerland was signed at Paris on 
August 1, 1946, and approved by the 
Swiss Federal Council, according to an 
announcement published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce on Au- 
gust 9, 1946. The announcement states 
that under the terms of this agreement, 
which became effective August 1, 1946, 
and remains valid for the period of l 
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year, quotas have been established on a 
number of commodities. 


Syria 


Transport and Communication 


Air Routes of Middle East Airlines: 
Correction.—Reference is made to item 
on page 21 of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 5, 1946, in which it was er- 
roneously stated that “the Transarabia 
Tourist and Transport purchased four 
planes and has applied to the Syrian 
Government for permission to operate 
three routes in Syria.” The item was 
prepared for publication as _ follows: 
“The Transarabia Tourist and Trans- 
port Company, a Damascus firm, has 
reportedly purchased 4 planes,” etc. The 
portion of this sentence which appears 
in italics was omitted through a printing 
error. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Gold-Plated Tubes To Be Used 
in the Manufacture of Jewelry: Included 
in the Raw-Material Section of the Im- 
port Tariff—Gold-plated tubes with a 
diameter of 2 to 15 millimeters, up to 14% 
meters long, and containing from 5 to 30 
percent gold, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of jewelry, have been included in the 
raw-material section of the Uruguayan 
import customs tariff at a rate of duty 
including surtax of 9 percent of an official 
customs valuation of 455 pesos per kilo- 
gram when up to 14 Karats and 650 pesos 
when over 14 Karats, and are exempt 
from the 50 percent general increase of 
the import duty of July 24, 1942, accord- 
ing to a resolution dated September 30, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 18, 1946. 

Platinum Veneer Sheets on 18-Karat 
Gold To Be Used in the Manufacture of 
Jewelry: Included in the Raw-Material 
Section of the Customs Tariff—Platinum 
veneer sheets on 18-Karat gold in the pro- 
portion of 10 and 20 percent, from 5 to 12 
millimeters thick and from 5 to 12 centi- 
meters wide, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of jewelry, have been included in the 
raw-material section of the Uruguayan 
import tariff at a rate of duty, including 
surtax of 9 percent of the c. i. f. Monte- 
video value, and are exempt from the 50 
percent general increase of July 24, 1942, 
according to a resolution dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 18, 1946. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Beverages 


UNITED STaTES Hops USED IN BOLIVIA 


Hops are not produced commercially 
in Bolivia. Imports of hops in 1945 
amounted to 48393 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) valued at 
$81,655—all from the United States. 

Small quantities of hops concentrates 
are also imported for uSe mainly during 
emergencies when imports of hops do not 
arrive in time to provide for continuous 
operation of the breweries. 

Prior to 1940 practically all the Bo- 
livian hops requirements were imported 
from Germany. Because United States 
hops are considered to be of good quality, 
their use may not be abandoned when 
hops from Europe are available. 


CZECHOSLOVAK Hops INDUSTRY 


The 1946 Czechoslovak hops crop is 
estimated at about 100,000 centals (50 
kilogram bags) as compared with 74,500 
centals in 1945. The crop is, therefore, 
well above any of the wartime harvests, 
although substantially below the prewar 
level when production was normally in 
excess of 150,000 centals. 

The quality of the 1946 hops crop is 
reported to be good. The trade estimates 
that about 40 percent will make top 
grade. 

The carry-over of merchantable hops 
from the 1943, 1944, and 1945 crops is 
estimated at about 12,000 centals, apart 
from brewery stocks of from 15,000 to 
20,000 centals. 

The rate of domestic consumption of 
hops will probably increase somewhat 
during 1946. The brewing industry ex- 
pects to use more hops when the quality 
of domestic beer is raised to grade 7. 
Moreover, exports of Plzen (Pilsen) beer 
of grade 12 (prewar strength) may in- 
crease. Since the amount of hops used 
per barrel for Czech brews is high in com- 
parison with the brewing practice in 
most countries, domestic consumption 
may reach 40,000 centals in 1946. 

Before the’ war about 75 percent of 
the Czechoslovakian hops crop was ex- 
ported mainly to the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Hops were one 
of the leading agricultural exports. In 
the 1936-37 marketing year (September 
through August) 170,000 centals of hops 
were exported and in 1937-38 about 196,- 


000 centals. In 1945-46 about 60,000 
centals were exported. 

Czechoslovakian exports of hops in the 
period September 1, 1945, to May 31, 
1946, (later figures not available, but 
usually small) were as follows: 


50-kilogram bags 


United States —— ied > 19, 317 
Gweten ......... , ieee 10, 690 
Netherlands  --. , . lnc | aa ee 
Jf 3 : eee ~ 7, oa2 
Belgium -....... ew ‘ 6, 372 
Switzerland ee — 2, 732 
United Kingdom - se Apacer 1, 852 
Denmark —__ Si aceite 5 ee 1,148 
Norway - isin sie ana een 850 
Other countries. we ae 

Total : SS 


Since the country’s liberation, hops ex- 
ports have been less than 50 percent of 
prewar levels, although prices have been 
much higher. Hop marketing in both 











International Air Express 
Gains 59.6 Percent in 
September 


International air express ship- 
ments in September marked up a 
gain of 59.6 percent over Septem- 
ber 1945, the Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency reports. 
A total of 39,455 shipments were 
interchanged at 13 international 
airports during the month, com- 
pared with 24,714 shipments Sep- 
tember a year ago. Traffic flown to 
foreign countries maintained a 
three-to-one ratio over air-express 
imports. 

For a 9-month period January to 
September, air express flown to 
and from foreign destinations was 
up 46.6 percent. There were 338,- 
159 international shipments han- 
dled for the Nation’s regularly 
scheduled air lines, compared with 
230,607 shipments in the previous 
9-month period, the report indi- 
cates. 

Ranking first in volume of in- 
ternational air shipments in Sep- 
tember was the Miami gateway, 
with 19,782 shipments; followed by 
New York, 4,918 shipments, and 
Brownsville (Texas), 4,387 ship- 
ments. 



































the domestic and export fields is strictly 
controlled by the Government. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR SCOTCH Wuisky, 
U. K. 


The demand for Scotch whisky has 
increased. Established quota consign. 
ments by all wholesale distributing 
houses in Scotland remain steady, but 
these releases are totally inadequate to 
meet the current demand. Stocks of 
suitably mature whisky, which were s0 
severely depleted during the war years, 
must be rebuilt before blenders can cease 
using the utmost caution in drawing on 
existing stocks. 

Fairly regular deliveries abroad are 
being maintained now that shipping fa- 
cilities have improved. The United 
States market continues to be the most 
important customer for Scotch blends of 
whisky. Of the 3,252,000 gallons ex- 
ported in the first 6 months of 1946, the 
United States took 1,400,000 gallons. At 
the end of August it was reported that 
shipments to Canada had been mod- 
erate. Argentina was the leading South 
American market, having taken 176,000 
gallons up to the end of June 1946, com- 
pared with 60,000 gallons in the first 
6-month period of 1945. 


Chemicals 


TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP OF TWO PLANTS, 
CANADA 


Two chemical plants in Canada—one 
near Calgary, Alberta, and the other at 
Trail, British Columbia, have been pur- 
chased from the Dominion Government 
by an important Canadian concern, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Both plants 
are producing a fertilizer compound com- 
posed principally of ammonium nitrate. 


Imports INTO CANADA 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the 8 months, January to 
August 1946, increased 18 percent in value 
over those in the like period of 1945. 
They amounted to $61,548,000 and $52,- 
042,000, respectively, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, (On 
July 5, 1946, the Canadian dollar was 
restored to parity with United States 
currency.) 
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OutTpuT IMPROVES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s chemical industry, 
which is largely dependent on imported 
raw materials, has shown substantial im- 
provement in output now that supplies 
are more freely available, according to 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Supplies 
of many materials are not yet adequate, 
however, and it will be necessary to find 
replacements for UNRRA supplies. 


RECOVERY OF POTASH INDUSTRY, HANNOVER, 
GERMANY 


The seven potash plants now in oper- 
ation in the Province of Hannover, Ger- 
many, can produce up to 40 percent of 
the amount of prewar agricultural con- 
sumption. Maximum production was 
achieved in July, when the output was 
19,000 metric tons of potassium oxide, or 
40 percent of the normal figure for that 
month. Production will show even 
greater improvement when equipment in 
plants not in operation can be repaired 
and replaced, but it is not expected that 
this will be possible immediately. 

The entire current demand for the 
product in the British zone could prob- 
ably be met, and also the conditional 
export quota of 30,000 tons, if additional 
workers could be obtained for the coal 
industry. 


ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI PLANT To BE 
CONSTRUCTED IN INDIA 


A new electrolytic alkali plant, with a 
daily capacity of 10 tons of liquid chlo- 
rine, which can be increased to 20 tons, 
will be installed by Delhi Cloth and Gen- 
eral Mills Co., Ltd., India, according to 
a foreign chemical magazine. Caustic 
soda and hydrochloric acid will also be 
produced. 

Construction by a United States firm 
is scheduled to begin in the spring: of 
1947. 


ExporT OUTLETS NEEDED FOR SICILIAN 
SULFUR 


Crude-sulfur stocks amounting to 
60,000 metric tons are available for ex- 
port in Sicily. Producers are attempting 
to recover former markets in France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom, and 
in Greece and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Because of high production costs, 
reflected in the official price of 9,500 lire 
(225 lire=$1 United States currency) per 
ton at Sicilian ports, efforts to find export 
outlets have not been successful thus far. 

The serious situation in the industry 
resulting from these sales_ difficul- 
ties has forced the largest company in 
Sicily to suspend operations at its two 
mines. 

Negotiations on the financing of the 
industry are under way between repre- 
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Netherlands Grants Token 
Imports of American 
Cigarettes 


Netherlands authorities have 
agreed to earmark $30,000 for the 
import of cigarettes from the 
United States during the second 
half of 1946, according to a com- 
munication of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Economic Affairs to the 
United States Embassy at The 
Hague. Import licenses in the 
above-mentioned amount will 
therefore be available. At the be- 
ginning of 1947, Netherlands au- 
thorities will reconsider this ques- 
tion for the following period, it was 
stated. 

This very small amount allotted 
for imports of American cigarettes 
may nevertheless enable American 
manufacturers to keep their brand 
names before the Netherlands pub- 
lic. Figures of Netherlands im- 
ports planned for 1947 have not 
yet been published. 























sentatives of the sulfur companies and 
the Italian Government. 


EXPANSION IN PERU’S INDUSTRY 

Established chemical and drug fac- 
tories in Peru continued at capacity pro- 
duction in 1945. Most units expanded 
and increased their capital. Two im- 
portant concerns were established dur- 
ing the year—one organized by a group 
of drug-store owners for the manufac- 
ture of chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
and the other a paint and varnish fac- 
tory. 

Many of the small chemical and drug 
laboratories established during the war 
have disappeared, but a considerable 
number have managed to remain in oper- 
ation because of low labor costs. Present 
indications do not point to Government 
assistance to protect these uneconomic 
enterprises. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK PRODUCED AND IMPORTED, 
SPAIN 


Spain’s production of phosphate rock 
in the first half of 1946 was slightly less 
than in the like period of 1945, the totals 
being 9,649 and 9,999 metric tons, re- 
spectively. Most of the production is 
from the Abundancia mine of Unidn 
Espanola de Explosivos in Caceres. 

Large quantities of phosphate rock are 
imported from French Morocco, from 
which superphosphate is manufactured 
for export. 
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U. K.’s IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
INCREASE 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
potassium chloride in the 8-month period 
January—August 1946 increased more 
than 35 percent in quantity over those in 
the like period of 1945. They amounted 
to 3,269,508 and 2,392,691 hundredweight, 
respectively, according to British cus- 
toms statistics. Imports of potassium 
chloride in two-thirds of 1938 totaled 
1,188,870 hundredweight. 


Coal 


FACTORS RETARDING PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Coal production in Belgium in the first 
8 months of 1946 totaled 14,951,530 met- 
ric tons compared with output of 9,093,- 
470 metric tons in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The shortage of pit props has been 
corrected, but production continues to 
be retarded by inadequate manpower, 
obsolescence and deterioration of equip- 
ment, and the unrationalized exploita- 
tion for which various competing com- 
panies are responsible. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN WINDWARD ISLANDs, B. W. I. 


Several construction projects in the 
Windward Islands area (British West 
Indies) are under discussion at present, 
and more detailed information will be 
published when available. 

An 8-mile stretch of road, similar to 
the Maracas road in Trinidad, is planned 
for Dominica. The estimated cost is be- 
tween $150,000 and $400,000 (British 
West Indian currency). 

Plans for St. Lucia include a harbor- 
dredging project to cost between $100,000 
and $200,000; a 2-mile road between 
Vieux Fort and Dennery, which prob- 
ably will cost between $400,000 and 
$500,000 and a hotel costing about 
$25,000,000. 

A steel or concrete pier on St. Vin- 
cent will cost about $70,000. 

The Grenada government is planning 
a $25,000,000-dollar hotel—the Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion—at St. George’s. 

Some used heavy airport construction 
equipment is reported to be available in 
Grenada and St. Lucia for possible hire 
or purchase for construction work. 


TUNNEL To REPLACE SUEZ CANAL BRIDGE, 
EGYPT 


Indications are that the railway bridge 
over the Suez Canal, used by through 
trains between Palestine and Egypt, will 
be replaced by a tunnel. According to 
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the Egyptian Mail, English-language 
daily of Cairo, the Suez Canal Company 
is urging the removal of the bridge, 
which was constructed during the war 
for military purposes. 

“A credit of ££400,000 will be spent by 
the Egyptian Railways Administration 
on improving rails between the bridge 
and Port Said, as a first step toward the 
realization of the tunnel plan,’ says the 
Cairo newspaper. The Railways Admin- 
istration has informed the Conference, 
now being held in Montreux (Switzer- 
land) to work out plans for lengthening 
the Orient-Express railway line from Is- 
tanbul to Cairo, that it is prepared to 
cooperate in any decision taken by the 
Conference. 

The article further states that if the 
Orient-Express line is lengthened, people 
will be able to travel from Cairo to Lon- 
don and back by rail. 


New SEewace SYSTEM FOR GUAYMAS, 
MEXIco 


Work on the new sewerage system for 
Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, was begun 
during October. The company holding 
the contract, Ingenieros Contratistas 
del Pacifico, S. A., is reported to be con- 
trolled by United States interests, and 
United States personnel and equipment 
are being used. In addition to sewer 
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construction, the contract calls for 
paving the streets of Guaymas. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC-POWER CONSUMPTION IN MANILA, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Consumption of electric power in 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, 
fluctuated from 6,699,000 kilowatt-hours 
in January 1946 to 9,133,000 kilowatt- 
hours in June, 9,087,000 in July, and 
about 10,000,000 in August. Electric- 
power consumption in October 1941, the 
last prewar month for which figures are 
available, amounted to 13,308,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET FOR AIR-CONDITION- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


Air-conditioning equipment in Uru- 
guay has been limited to installations, 
with two compressors each, in three 
banking institutions and three moving- 
picture theaters. Four more contracts 
have been let—two for motion-picture 
theaters and two for apartment build- 
ings. Only five private residences in 
Uruguay have air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 











replaced in another 6 months’ time. 


How To Relieve Prospective Aluminum Shortage? 
Advisory Committee Proffers Suggestions 


Because of an expected aluminum shortage this winter, aluminum pro- 
ducers recommended to the U. S. Government that it explore the possibilities 
of a three-way purchase contract with Canada and Great Britain, the Civilian 
Production Administration said several days ago. 

Members of the newly formed Primary Aluminum Producers Industry 
Advisory Committee at their recent meeting told CPA that the impact of the 
huge requirements of aluminum for housing on an already tight aluminum 
supply situation “required some Government purchase program to relieve a 
possible shortage over the next 3 months.” 
| Industry members estimated that the National Housing Administration’s 

aluminum-house program would require some 400,000,000 pounds of aluminum 

in 1947, approximately one-third of the estimated supply. This supply was 
computed by producers on the basis of current monthly output of 90,000,000 
pounds, plus a Government stockpile of 170,000,000 pounds. 

Even though power shortages and other factors have cut Canadian pro- 
duction to about 40 percent of capacity, the Canadian supplies are still suf- 
ficient to relieve the immediate shortage facing U. S. aluminum rolling mills, 
the committee said. Canada is stocking aluminum ingots during the present 
winter months for shipment to Great Britain next spring, the committee 
added. Producers suggested that these aluminum stocks be “borrowed” and 


CPA officials said they would take the recommendation under consideration. 

Faced with a soda-ash shortage, which it is believed will hamper aluminum 
production as well as the cutput of a host of other industries, committee 
members said that they would follow CPA’s suggestion to confine purchases 
of soda ash to 85 percent of requirements. 


CPA’s 
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It is the belief of the trade in Uruguay 
that consumption is in its initia] Stage 
and that the market has important 
possibilities. The United States has 
supplied all the air-conditioning equip. 
ment installed so far in Uruguay. 


TYPES OF Motors IN DEMAND, Urvgvay 


The chief sources of imports of electric 
motors into Uruguay in the last 3 years 
before the war were Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United States, supply. 
ing 36, 20, 15, and 13 percent, respec. 
tively, of the trade. 

Motors most in demand in Uruguay 
are those of 1 hp. and 1,450 r. p. m., with 
a@ progressively decreased demand for 
motors of lesser and greater horsepower, 
The demand for electric motors of more 
than 5 hp. is extremely small. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FROZEN-FIsH 
INDUSTRY 


The expansion of Nova Scotia’s (Can- 
ada) frozen-fish industry comprises the 
construction of a $1,000,000-fish-process- 
ing unit at Louisburg (a small seaport in 
the northeastern section of Cape Breton 
Island). It is reported that the project 
will be jointly financed by the Provincial 
and Federal Governments and private 
capital, and that the latter interests will 
be both Canadian and American. 

The significance of the development 
lies in the huge potential increase in the 
production of frozen fish, and emphasis 
is to be placed on exports to the United 
States. 

Construction work on the development, 
which includes a freezing and cold- 
storage plant, is scheduled to start in 
the spring of 1947, and the plants are 
expected to be in operation early in 1948. 
In the beginning it is planned to handle 
frozen fish exclusively. Later, firms in- 
terested in installing canneries will be 
assisted in every way. 

The interim report of the Fisheries 
Committee of Newfoundland’s National 
Convention on The Cold-Storage Indus- 
try stresses the recent shift in the indus- 
try from frozen salmon, blueberries, and 
smelts, frozen bait and, more particu- 
larly, frozen fillets. Frozen-fillet produc- 
tion has mushroomed from almost noth- 
ing to some 30,000,000 pounds in 1945, 
affording seasonal employment to ap- 
proximately 2,000 people. Fifteen quick- 
freezing plants are now in operation, and 
there is an investment of between 
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$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 in this new 
industry. 

The future of Newfoundland’s cold- 
storage industry depends upon the ex- 
ploitation of the United States market, 
according to the report. 


GERMAN FISHING FLEET To Be INCREASED 


During the first 6 months of 1946 sea- 
going fishing vessels sailing from Ham- 
burg, Cuxhaven, and Wesermunde, made 
2,004 trips and landed catches amounting 
to 56,571 tons. 

Prospects of the German fishing indus- 
try in 1947 appear brighter as a result of 
a recent British Military Government 
order authorizing the construction of 100 
new fishing vessels by German ship- 
yards. This construction program is to 
begin during the spring of 1947, so that 
some of the new vessels can make their 
maiden voyage in the fall of that year. 
With the completion of the 100 new ships, 
the German fishing fleet will consist of 
227 vessels, compared with 127 in the fall 
of 1946 and the prewar total of 360. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CUBAN PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


The volume of fruits and vegetables 
processed in Cuba during 1946 may reach 
50,000 short tons, 50 percent greater than 
the record pack of 33,000 short tons in 
1942. Canned pineapple, forecast at 20,- 
000 tons, will comprise 40 percent of the 
total production. Final figures on pro- 
duction of canned pimientos, guava paste, 
and grated coconut are also expected to 
show big increases over the 1945 figures. 
The tomato pack will be only moderately 
largely than in 1945. 

Export demand for Cuban processed 
foods remains steady. United States 
buyers, who took virtually all of the ex- 
port pack during the war years, must now 
compete with Canadian and European 
interests. 

New plant capacity is being added to 
the Cuban canning industry, now that 
equipment is easier to obtain, and Cuban 
interests are optimistic concerning the 
1947 season. Long-term factors tending 
to reduce present high profits are not 
expected to affect 1947 operations to any 
extent. 


Grains and Products 


Rice SITUATION IN CUBA 


Cuban disappearance of rice during the 
first 7 months of 1946 averaged about 42,- 
000,000 pounds monthly. Domestic pro- 
duction will supply only about one-tenth 
of the total yearly requirements, as the 
1946 crop is tentatively forecast at about 
the same as last year’s crop, or 51,000,000 
pounds of milled rice. 
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United States Surplus Planes To Sweden for Parts 


A spokesman for the State Department has said that sale of 90 United 
States surplus P-51 Mustang fighter planes by the United States to Sweden 
was made primarily because planes were needed to replace or furnish spare 
parts for 50 P-51’s which were sold to the Swedish Government in July 1945. 

Sale of these 90 planes, therefore, the spokesman added, may properly 
be viewed as a completion of the earlier sale. He explained that in both 
transactions the planes involved were in need of repairs and the first group 
has now largely worn out, so that the second group of 90 planes, also in need 
of repairs, will to a great extent be broken down and used for replacement 
purposes, 

In making the 1945 sale and the present authorization the United States 
Government recognized the fact, the spokesman stated, that Sweden rendered 
valuable services to the United States during the war in returning American 
air crews forced down in that country, and in other wartime services. 

It was revealed that between April 1944 and June 1945, about 1,000 United 
States Air Force personnel who had crashed while on missions against Ger- 
many were flown out of Sweden, most of them by the United States Air 
Transport Command. In the same manner rescued Norwegians and na- 
tionals of six other countries were also taken out of Sweden by the same 
method, and medical and other supplies were sent to the Norwegian under- 
ground. 

It was also pointed out that the United States at the start of the war 
requisitioned several hundred Seversky fighter planes which were being built 
in this country under contract for the Swedish Government. Although 
Sweden was fully compensated financially for this loss, the action naturally 
hindered development of the Swedish Air Force at that critical period and 
placed some moral obligation on the United States to rectify, when possible, 


this embarrassment to Sweden. 


except in “exceptional cases.” 








The State Department was questioned by newsmen on the plane sale in 
view of regulations which forbid sale of American military surplus property 














Imports of rice into Cuba in the year 
August 1945 through July 1946 amounted 
to 428,000,000 pounds, slightly larger than 
in the preceding 3 years—309,000,000, 
421,000,000, and 419,000,000 pounds, re- 
spectively—but were still insufficient to 
fill the heavy demand. 

Since stocks reached their seasonal 
peak late last winter, they have steadily 
declined and, on September 1, 1946, they 
were estimated at 31,000,000 pounds, 
probably the lowest on record. 


INDIAN RICE CROP 


The All-India Final Rice Forecast for 
1945—46, which was issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics on September 20, 1946, shows a 
decrease of 5 percent in area and 7 per- 
cent in yield as compared with the pre- 
ceding crop year. The area planted to 
rice for the 1945-46 season is 79,885,000 
acres, with a yield of 26,249,000 tons of 
cleaned rice, as against 83,933,000 acres 
in the 1944-45 season and an output of 
28,183,000 tons of cleaned rice. 


Rice Crop ESTIMATED, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The area planted to lowland paley 
(rough rice) in the Republic of the Phil- 


ippines for the 1946-47 crop is believed 
to be at least equal to and somewhat 
larger than that planted in 1945-46. It 
is considered unlikely that total plant- 
ings of paley in 1946-47 can reach the 
1938-42 average of 5,189,100 acres. An 
area of 4,200,700 or 4,447,800 acres 
would be a more conservative estimate. 

With normal yields, the total harvest 
in 1946-47 from this area would amount 
to a minimum of 1,760,000 metric tons. 
This would be an improvement over 1945 
but still about 20 percent below the aver- 
age prewar output. 


Nuts 


EXPoRTS OF COCONUTS; REQUIREMENTS FOR 
O11 EXTRACTION, PANAMA 


Coconuts are one of the leading export 
commodities in the Republic of Panama. 
Nearly all of those for export are gath- 
ered by the Indians in the San Blas Is- 
land region along the Atlantic coast. 
Practically all the coconuts which are 
shipped to Colon are reexported to the 
United States. It was expected that 
monthly exports of coconuts from Pan- 
ama in 1946 would total 1,500,000; how- 
ever, they are falling below that number 
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as figures for the first 6 months of 1946 
amounted to only 4,591,590 coconuts. 
Exports in 1945 totaled 6,595,515 coco- 
nuts. 

The 4,591,590 coconuts exported in the 
first 6 months of 1946 sold for $433,509, 
an average of $94 per thousand. The 
price in January 1946 averaged $80 a 
thousand, and by October 1946 had 
reached $115 per thousand (f. o. b. port 
of embarkation). During the first half 
of 1945 prices averaged $65 a thousand. 

In 1939, an oil factory began producing 
coconut oil and shortening. Up to 1945 
it had consumed a large part of the do- 
mestic production of coconuts. How- 
ever, as a result of increased export 
prices for fresh coconuts, palm kernel 
nuts from Ecuador were substituted. 

The oil factory has been attempting to 
purchase coconuts or copra from the 
Philippines. Its minimum monthly re- 
quirements is estimated at 250 long tons 
(562,500 pounds) of copra. If the copra 
were available, the factory could pro- 
duce 5,000,000 pounds of oil annually, 
the Republic’s requirements of oil and 
shortening. 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENT OF METALLURGICAL COMBINE, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


The Orsk-Khalilovo Metallurgical 
Combine, which is expected to develop 
into a Second Magnitka (Magnitogorsk) , 
is reported by the Soviet press to be one 
of the major projects of Russia’s current 
5-year plan. It will have four large blast 
furnaces, three Bessemer converters, 
seven open-hearth furnaces, powerful 
blooming and rolling mills, a coking 
plant, and a number of other auxiliary 
plants and workshops. 

Among the auxiliary works already 
completed or under construction are the 
coking plant, the electric-power station, 
a repair shop, and a “chamotte” brick 
factory. But the production of steel is 
not expected to begin before 1950. 

On the Ural River about 60 kilometers 
above the city of Novo-Troitsk, a dam 
is being built to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of water for the plants, as well as for 
the city which is rapidly growing around 
the project. The water supply will be 
regulated by a large reservoir at the con- 
fluence of the Ural, Suunduk, and 
Tamalyk Rivers. 

With most of the raw materials (in- 
cluding limestone) for the manufacture 
of high-grade steel found locally, the 
Orsk-Khalilovo region provides a favor- 
able location for the development of a 
large metallurgical enterprise. 

The famous Blyava copper deposits 
were discovered about 20 years ago by 
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a Soviet geologist who was prospecting 
for brown hematite. He also discovered 
nickel, near the village of Akkermanovka, 
and large resources of limestone. In 
1929 brown hematite was found within 
2 kilometers of Khalilovo and only 30 
centimeters below the earth’s surface. 
The first experimental smeltings of this 
ore showed that in its natural state it 
contains large quantities of chromium 
and nickel, metals often added to iron 
to produce high-grade steel. The total 
area of the deposits is estimated at 2,000 
square kilometers. 

Skilled workers and technicians for 
the Orsk-Khalilovo Combine will be 
trained at a technical high school and 
three special training schools planned by 
the city of Novo-Troitsk. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Operations of a corporation in the 
Republic of the Philippines, which has 
been supplying leather, cut soles, and 
other materials to hand cobblers of 
Marikina, have been curtailed by the 
high cost and scarcity of materials. 
Marikina shoemakers are reported to be 
operating at 50 percent of the prewar 
rate . 

The corporation has purchased 40,000 
surplus Army shoes which are being cut 
down by Marikina shoemakers to proper 
sizes for the Filipinos. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE LIMITED, U. K. 


Production of shoes in the United 
Kingdom during the first 6 months of 
1946 totaled 56,000,000 pairs compared 
with 49,800,000 pairs during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 

Although production increased, manu- 
facture of better and medium grades was 
limited by acute shortages of high-grade 
material and labor, according to re- 
ports. Lower-grade shoes do not sell 
readily, despite a reduction in coupon 
value, and stocks accumulated in some 
areas. 

The export trade has been faced with 
the same restrictions as those affecting 
the domestic market, and developments 
in that field have just reached the pre- 
paratory stage. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER REQUIREMENTS AND SOURCES op 
SUPPLY, ALGERIA 


Scarcely half of the total lumber re. 
quirements of Algeria are supplied by 
the domestic timber industries, and im. 
ports are necessary for many of the 
country’s wood-using industries, re. 
ports a foreign trade journal. Prewar 
imports of timber for all uses approxi- 
mated 140,000 tons annually. Among the 
annual requirements are 8,000,000 crates 
and 3,000,00 boxes, both of which are 
used to export fruits and vegetables. 
With European sources reduced to a 
minimum, Canada and the United States 
are looked upon as sources of imports. 

Total annual production of logs from 
Algerian forests approximates 24,000,000 
board feet. Of the total forested area of 
about 13,375,000 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres) only 1,800,000 hectares are 
of commercial importance. Almost all of 
the remaining 11,575,000 hectares are 
covered with scrub growth and stunted 
bushes. 

The principal species of marketable 
timber (except firewood) are as follows: 
Alep pine which covers about 700,000 
hectares and which is converted into 
planks for boxes and cabinets; cork oak 
covering 440,000 hectares, which is grown 
to produce cork, the chief product of Al- 
gerian forests; zen oak and afares oak, 
covering 50,000 hectares, used for rail- 
road ties and staves in the cooperage in- 
dustry; and cedar, covering 35,000 hec- 
tares, located in the high Aures moun- 
tains separating Algeria from the Sahara 
Desert. Lack of good roads and railway 
facilities in the district make this species 
not readily accessible. 


TIMBER IMPORTS AND MILLING, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


Imports of timber into the State of 
Victoria, Australia, were estimated at 
57,000,000 superficial feet (1 superficial 
foot=approximately 1 board foot) dur- 
ing the year ended June 1946, compared 
with 62,000,000 superficial feet during 
the 1944—45 season and 140,000,000 super- 
ficial feet during the year ended June 
1939, reports an Australian trade journal. 

Timber milling in Victoria has in- 
creased during recent years. Estimates 
indicate that 354 mills were operating in 
July 1946, compared with 283 in 1945 and 
266 in 1944. 


CANADA’S FOREST AREA AND TIMBER 
EXPORTS 


Canada’s total forest asset is 311,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of standing timber, ac- 
cording to a Dominion trade journal. 
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Of this total, 191,000,000,000 cubic feet 
are accessible under present conditions 
of operation. 

Forests in Canada are being depleted 
at the rate of about 3,000,000,000 cubic 
feet annually, of which about 80 percent 
is used in forest-products industries. 
The remaining 20 percent is damaged by 
fire, insect attack, and disease. 

The total forest area is estimated to 
contain 250,000,000,000 board feet (12 
board feet=1 cubic foot) of accessible 
saw timber, spruce and balsam compris- 
ing the largest share of the total. The 
saw timber is distributed throughout the 
Dominion as follows: Ontario, Quebec, 
and Maritime Provinces, 125,000,000,000 
poard feet; Prairie Provinces, 15,000,000,- 
000 board feet; and British Columbia, 
110,000,000,000 board feet. 

Canadian exports of timber to the 
United Kingdom totaled 252,587,000 
board feet during the first 6 months of 
1946, compared with 360,781,000 board 
feet during the corresponding half of 
1945, reports a British trade journal. 
Douglas fir represented more than half 
of the 1946 exports, or 130,533,000 board 
feet. Spruce and hemlock exports to- 
taled 55,525,000 board feet and 49,147,000 
board feet, respectively. 


BaLsA-Woop EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION, 
ECUADOR 


Exports of balsa wood from Ecuador 
amounted to 1,888,705 kilograms, valued 
at 4,727,819 sucres, during the first 7 
months of 1946, representing a decline 
of 66 percent from those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. During the first 
7 months of 1945, balsa-wood exports 
totaled 5,538,094 kilograms and were val- 
ued at 11,286,784 sucres. The United 
States continued to be the best market 
for this wood, taking approximately 93 
percent of the exports during the first 7 
months of 1946. 

Balsa-wood production remained at a 
low level during the third quarter of 1946. 
Producers were reluctant to cut timber in 
the interior because they feared there 
would not be a sale for the logs by the 
time they reached Guayaquil. The re- 
duced production also was attributed to 
a shift in labor from logging operations 
to the cultivation of rice. 


FINLAND’s Woop Exports 


Exports of sawn lumber and timber 
from Finland totaled 85,000 standards 
during the first 6 months of 1946, accord- 
ing to Finnish customs data. Unsawn- 
timber exports, except firewood, totaled 
339,000 cubic meters (1 cubic meter= 
35.3 cubic feet), and plywood exports 
amounted to 70,506 cubic meters. Rep- 
aration deliveries, which were included 
in the foregoing export data during the 
period under review, amounted to 57,000 
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standards of sawn lumber and timber, 
92,000 cubic meters of unsawn timber, 
and 19,336 cubic meters of plywood. 


TIMBER EXporTs, GUATEMALA 


Exports of mahogany and other cabi- 
net woods from Guatemala totaled 
2,767,000 board feet and were valued at 
$472,858 during 1945, according to Gua- 
temalan customhouse statistics. Ship- 
ments to the United States represented 
about 98 percent of the total. Actual ex- 
ports of cabinet woods probably were 
higher than the figure indicates, since 
most of the fine timbers produced were 
exported via isolated frontier customs 
offices, where records were not carefully 
kept, from El Peten through British Hon- 
duras. 

Ordinary timber exports, chiefly pine, 
totaled 4,158,000 board feet and were val- 
ued at $333,409 during 1945, about 81 per- 
cent of which was sent to the Republic of 
Panama. During the past 3 years most 
of these shipments have gone to Panama, 
whereas before 1943 most of them went 
to El Salvador. 

The exportation of timbers in the form 
of sawlogs has increased rapidly during 
recent years, apparently as a result of the 
war. 


SURVEY OF TIMBER RESOURCES, NEW 
ZEALAND 


A comprehensive survey of New 
Zealand’s timber resources has been 
started recently by the State Forest 
Service of that country, reports a foreign 
publication. The survey, which is ex- 
pected to take 5 years to complete, will 
give much basic data needed for the 
scientific management of the country’s 
indigenous forests besides helping to de- 
termine the best use of available re- 
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sources. It will also show which forests 
must be left untouched as a protection 
against erosion. 

The first step in the current survey 
was to obtain a series of aerial photo- 
graphs covering all forests in the coun- 
try. Under stereoscopic examination, it 
was possible to mark on the photographs 
the boundaries of the various forest 
types, and scale maps were then 
prepared. 

The existing estimates of timber re- 
sources in New Zealand made many 
years ago without the benefit of modern 
equipment are known to be inaccurate. 
The nature of the New Zealand bush has 
in the past made accurate surveying 
very difficult. This work now has been 
greatly simplified by the developments 
in aerial photography. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of selected lumber and re- 
lated products in the United Kingdom 
during the first 6 months of 1946, with 
data for the corresponding period of 1945 
in parentheses, was as follows: Soft- 
woods, 52,600 (78,480) standards; hard- 
woods, 20,330 (22,980) standards; pit- 
wood, 195,440 (257,260) standards; and 
plywood, 39,000 (41,790) square feet. 

All of the plywood produced during 
the first half of 1946 was constructional 
type, whereas the total output during 
the first half of 1945 was made up of 
26,790 square feet of technical plywood 
and 15,000 square feet of constructional 
plywood, according to the British Board 
of Trade. 

Selected imports of lumber and related 
products into the United Kingdom during 
the first 7 months of 1946, with com- 
parable data for 1945, are shown in the 
following table: 


United Kingdom’s Imports of Selected Lumber and Related Products 





Item 


Hardwood hewn timber 


euietaels roe cubic feet __| 


First 7 First 7 
months 1945 months 1946 





Er ee ee PS ae ee 1, 565, 000 2, 183, 000 
Sawn hardwoods... ede Bee ae 5, 322, 000 4, 019, 000 
Sawn softwoods............-- ne es FA IER ee EY standards _- 280, 480 282, 639 
Planed or dressed hardwoods (except flooring) ..__- SBE: ....-cubic feet_- 18, 000 78, 000 
Planed or dressed softwoods. - - * a Seat sicensco'httcasiaih eee standards__ 21, 416 20, 879 
Softwood boxboards : w scagsin a asad 12, 269 14, 435 
Pit props. . : -piled cubic fathoms__- 35, 202 142, 576 
Staves... .. ees nee tons_. 3, 416 4, 399 
Sleepers __ __ pchede windine Siw diseeeninn Bknieck bass Cia eee enenneabenene eee nano standards. 44, 548 13, 110 
PE NS. ces cngdlée chk vigtiedemdtan ches opeaaaaiition RS A | SE SRL Ras 1, 478 
Veneers - - s : ° a SESE TRSR Oe 197, 587 197, 136 
Plywood, including laminboard, blockboard, and batten board_- Kpooe. “i 4, 676, 141 5, 156, 660 











Source: British trade journal. 


Imports of rough sawn _ softwoods 
amounted to 734,576 standards during all 
of 1945, representing 47.2 percent of the 
1924 imports, according to a British trade 
publication. In 1937, which was the peak 
year, imports of sawn softwoods repre- 
sented 132.6 percent of the 1924 volume. 

Planed- or dressed-softwood imports 
totaled 53,146 standards during 1945, at 
which time the index figure (1924=—100) 


was 34.8, compared with a high of 230.5 
in 1936. 

Softwood boxboard imports amounted 
to 27,801 standards during 1945, which 
was 44.2 percent of the 1934 imports of 
softwood boxboards. The largest im- 
portation was in 1937 when 99,187 stand- 
ards were received, which represented 
157.7 percent of the 1934 imports (1934= 
100). 
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SURINAM’S Forests To Be DEVELOPED 


Although Surinam possesses. vast 
hardwood forests, no large-scale exploi- 
tation has so far been possible because 
of their inacessibility and the lack of 
good roads, reports the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau. 

Since the devastation of most Euro- 
pean countries has made it impossible to 
meet demands for timber from the 
northern areas, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and Dutch private industry are 
preparing to develop the Surinam forests 
on a vast scale. As a result, lumber is 
expected to become commercially avail- 
able to the Dutch lumber industry. 

The Surinam Legislature has approved 
the establishment of the Surinam Timber 

' Foundation, of which the Surinam gov- 
ernment holds 190 shares and a wood- 
working company of Holland, 210 shares. 
The Foundation will work some 10,000,- 
000 acres of Surinam forests, comprising 
all timberland not already in other hands 
or applied for. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PURCHASE OF MACHINERY, VENEZUELA 


On the basis of an estimated need of 
one tractor of 25-30 horsepower for each 
50 hectares of farm land in Venezuela, 
the Minister of Agriculture, allowing for 
some overlapping of use, has estimated 
the 1947 need at 321 new units. All ma- 
chinery costs are to be amortized in 5 
years. 

For the purchase of machinery, 3,- 
960,000 bolivares have been budgeted in 
connection with a plan to put into cul- 
tivation 20,000 hectares that have been 
cleared but have not been in recent use 
for the production of crops. 

Realization of a goal for increased 
agricultural output in 1946 was hindered 
by a shortage of agricultural machinery. 
The 70 machines that were received were 
scheduled to take care of 5,000 hectares. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Canada’s imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during the first 8 months of 1946 
were valued at $6,579,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $6,459,000 in the 
like period in 1945, according to official 
statistics. 

The value of Canadian exports of 
medicinal and proprietary preparations 
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from January through August 1946 was 
$3,662,000, as compared with $4,356,000 
in the corresponding period in 1945. 


PENICILLIN SUPPLY INCREASED, DENMARK 


The Danish Board of Health has or- 
dered the release of penicillin for use by 
general practitioners in view of the im- 
proved supply situation. Stocks recently 
were said to be sufficient to meet about 
3 months’ demand. Previously, dispen- 
sation was limited almost entirely to 
hospitals. 

Danish imports of penicillin during 
the first 9 months of 1946 were valued at 
about 500,000 kroner ($US1=4.81 Danish 
kroner). Most Danish purchases of 
penicillin have been made in the United 
States, but some imports also have come 
from Great Britain. According to Octo- 
ber reports, licenses to import penicillin 
from the United States were being re- 
fused at that time on account of the un- 
favorable exchange situation. 

One Danish firm is producing high- 
grade penicillin in small quantities. The 
prices quoted by this manufacturer are 
considerably higher than those of the 
imported product both from the United 
States and Great Britain. 


HUNGARIAN PRODUCTION BELOW PREWAR 
LEVELS 


Current output of the Hungarian 
pharmaceutical industry is far below 
prewar levels, reports the European 
press. All the larger plants were dam- 
aged by bombs, and the largest Hun- 
garian pharmaceutical plant now oper- 
ates at only 10 percent of prewar pro- 
duction. During the war, the Germans 
doubled the output of this establish- 
ment, of which a large percentage went 
to the Balkans. 

When plants are rebuilt, Hungary will 
have sufficient raw materials to resume 
production at the prewar rate. Many 
new factories were set up during the war, 
and one of these is engaged in the man- 
ufacture of penicillin. 

A quick recovery was made by the 
Hungarian cosmetic industry, which 
reached prewar levels of production scon 
after the end of the war. 


UNRRA SHIPMENTS TO ITALY 


Under the UNRRA program Italy re- 
ceived during July 1946 slightly more 
than 6 metric tons of acetone; about 314 
tons of ether; almost 4 tons of karo (corn 
sirup) ; 0.1 ton of theobromine; 2 tons of 
toluol, and 150,000,000 units of insulin. 

Early in July two Italian technicians 
went to Canada to study methods of pro- 
duction of penicillin. Plant equipment 
for the manufacture of penicillin will be 
shipped at some future date from Can- 
ada to Italy. 
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IMPROVED SUPPLY SITUATION, JAPAN 


Japan’s supply of drug intermediates 
was reported at the close of the first 
half of 1946 as almost sufficient for the 
production of minimum domestic re. 
quirements. 

An Association of Penicillin Manufac. 
turers recently was established to ex. 
change information, develop a method 
of testing, increase production, and con- 
trol distribution of penicillin. To stimy- 
late output of this drug, a conference 
was held by the Ministry of Health ang 
Welfare for interested manufacturers, 
Literature on methods of large-scale 
production was distributed. 

The only concern in Japan which pro- 
duces refined camphor is planning to 
borrow 1,527,000 yen to reconstruct its 
camphor factory in Kobe. The proposed 
repairs will increase productive capacity 
from 10,000 to 30,000 kilograms of re- 
fined camphor per month. 


AGAR COLLECTION, NEW ZEALAND 


The 1946 season of gathering agar in 
New Zealand yielded a record total of 
110 long tons, reports the British press, 
This amount is nearly twice as large as 
that obtained during the first year of 
agar collection. 


PLANT PRODUCTION AND EXPANSION, PERU 


Throughout 1945, established chemical 
and drug factories in Peru operated at 
capacity production levels and most units 
increased their capital and expanded 
their output. One factory, established to 
manufacture quinine sulfate from do- 
mestic cinchona, started production at 
the monthly rate of 80 kilograms of qui- 
nine products at the end of 1945. 
Another concern recently was reported 
to be building a plant, under contract 
with a United States firm, for the manu- 
facture of penicillin. 

Although sales of United States prod- 
ucts were well maintained during 1945, 
at least two factories which process and 
package French goods were again in 
production before the end of the year. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS INCREASED, U. K. 


The value of Great Britain’s exports of 
proprietary medicines during the first 6 
months of 1946 increased to £2,090,391 
from £1,116,322 in the comparable period 
of 1945, reports the British press. Ex- 
ports of such medicines during one-half 
of 1938 were valued at £677,632. 

Great Britain’s exports of other drugs, 
medicines, and medicinal preparations 
for the first half of 1946 were valued at 
£3,344,105, a considerable gain over 
£1,659,750 in the corresponding months 
of 1945. The value of exports of such 
commodities during one-half of 1938 was 
£875,304. 
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Naval Stores and 
Resins 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946 amounted to 2,166 
long tons, an increase of 795 tons over 
that of the preceding quarter. Stocks 
on June 30 totaled 2,230 tons—350 tons 
more than on March 31. 

Turpentine production in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1946, was 431 tons, and 
stocks at the end of the period amounted 
to 498 tons. Production increased 54 
tons and stocks 251 tons, compared with 
the March quarter. 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of tur- 
pentine in January-August 1946 de- 
creased 31 percent in quantity from those 
in the like period of 1945 and were only 
13 percent of the quantity imported in 
the 8-month period of the prewar year 
1938. Totals were 36,526, 53,046, and 
274,322 hundredweight, respectively, ac- 
cording to British customs statistics. 

Imports of rosin increased, however, 
in the first 8 months of 1946 over those 
in the January—August period in 1945. 
They amounted to 701,299 and 537,603 
hundredweight, respectively. Imports 
of rosin in the corresponding period of 
1938 were 879,982 hundredweight. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


ALUMINUM-SHEET PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Work on a $450,000 extension to the 
Kingston, Ontario, plant of the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada is to begin immedi- 
ately, the foreign press reports. The 
present sheet mill is unable to meet de- 
mands even though production of alumi- 
num sheet is 600 percent in excess of the 
amount consumed in Canada in 1939. 


OvuTPuT oF LAPIpARY Trust, U. S. S. R. 


Output of the Soviet lapidary trust, 
Russkie Samotsvety, is expected to reach 
a value of 50,000,000, rubles in 1950 as a 
result of renewed activity during the 
current 5-year plan, the Soviet press 
reports. 

This will include a large assortment 
of articles made of semiprecious stones, 
marble, and quartz, including 25,000 
marble desk sets, 320,000 figurines, and 
10,000 desk sets made of anhydrite. 

Large ornamental pieces of jasper, 
porphyries, and similar materials are 
being made in a factory in the Altai re- 
gion. This factory soon will start to cut 
and polish stones for rings, pins, and 
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cigarette cases that are made in Moscow. 
Automatic and semiautomatic mechani- 
cal devices will find extensive use in the 
cutting and polishing of stones in 
Sverdlovsk. 

In order to provide Soviet lapidaries 
with raw materials, it is planned to re- 
sume the quarrying of speckled and in- 
dustrial jasper and augites in the Orsk 
area (Chkalov oblast), to increase pro- 
duction of semiprecious stones in the 
Urals, and to resume the production of 
Altai jaspers, porphyries, and quartz. 
Amber articles also will reappear in the 
assortment of the trust’s products. 

The plan for the 1946-50 period is to 
train 400 workers and 400 skilled master 
stonecutters for the industry. 


Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Despite a decrease in area planted to 
oilseeds in France in 1946—181,100 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) as com- 
pared with 223,100 hectares in 1945— 
this year’s crop promises to approach the 
record crop of 1944. 

A comparison of the preliminary pro- 
duction estimates for 1946 and produc- 
tion during 1942-45 are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


{In metric tons] 





| 
| 
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Crop 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 limi- 
| | nary) 
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Colza..... 20,841 | 47,331 | 68,452 |35,622 | 103, 623 
Navette_. .-| 6,672 | 22, 286 | 22, 599 |12, 307 19, 623 
Poppy ..--| 3,281 | 16,833 | 14,788 |11, 732 5, 313 
Sunflower | (1) 20, 564 | 22,089 | 10, 809 8, 754 
Others (1) 25, 165 | 23,188 |20,882 | 12,076 





Total 132,179 151,116 |91, 352 | 149, 389 





! Data not available. 


Source: French Ministry of Agriculture, 


The large production of oilseeds in 
1946 is attributed to favorable growing 
conditions and to the expansion in acre- 
age of the relatively high-yielding colza, 
particularly in the more productive re- 
gions of northern France. In 10 De- 
partments north and east of Paris, the 
area planted to colza was estimated at 
37,400 hectares in 1946, as compared with 
8,300 hectares in 1945. Part of this in- 
crease was offset by a diminished area in 
less productive regions. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


VALUE OF CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 8 months of 1946 ad- 
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vanced 13 percent in value over those 
in the like period of 1945, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. They 
amounted to $6,494,000 and $5,745,000, 
respectively. (On July 5, 1946, the Cana- 
dian dollar was restored to parity with 
United States currency.) 


IMPORTS OF OCHERS AND EARTH COLORS, 
U..&& 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
ochers and earth colors in the first 8 
months of 1946, amounting to 271,227 
hundredweight, were more than five 
times as great as the 48,717 hundred- 
weight imported in the corresponding 
period of 1945, according to British cus- 
toms statistics. 

Imports of these materials in two- 
thirds of the prewar year 1938 amounted 
to 313,894 hundredweight. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try was operating at 96 percent of ca- 
pacity in October 1946, compared with 
about 80 percent during most of 1945. 
This industry is by far the largest manu- 
facturing industry in Canada. 

Production of newsprint totaled 2,- 
730,638 short tons during the first 8 
months of 1946, an increase of 27 percent 
over production during all of 1945. 
August production of 370,676 tons set a 
new high for any one month’s output. 
Exports to the United States during May 
and June totaled 293,452 tons and 
269,271 tons, respectively. 

In addition to a record production, 
other signs are indicative of the present 
healthy condition of the newsprint in- 
dustry and its ability to withstand pos- 
sible future declines in demand. At the 
beginning of 1946, the funded debt of the 
pulp and paper companies was 41 per- 
cent below the 1939 level, whereas net 
earnings had increased 90 percent, work- 
ing capital 101 percent, and the cash and 
bond holdings of the companies, 231 per- 
cent. There is no evidence of the over- 
capitalization of the newsprint industry. 
Plans for plant expansion have been re- 
duced to a bare minimum because of the 
shortage of new machinery, and the re- 
sulting consolidation of existing plant 
facilities has had a stabilizing influence 
on the newsprint industry. 


OUTPUT OF FINLAND’S FOREST INDUSTRIES 


Finnish forest industries are expected 
to be able to resume full output during 
the second half of 1947, or at least by the 
beginning of 1948. Despite the war, 
forest resources remained undamaged 
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for the most part; likewise, industrial 
plants were almost unscathed. Except 
for the loss of the forests and factories 
in the ceded area, which amounted to 
about 20 percent of the production ca- 
pacity of the Finnish export industry, the 
economic potential of the industry as a 
whole has remained intact. Future ex- 
pansion of the wood-processing indus- 
tries, however, is not considered probable. 

The pulpwood situation in Finland in 
August 1946 was rather good, inasmuch 
as more wood was cut during the past 
cutting year (1945-46) than the pro- 
gram called for. Also, there has been a 
slight improvement in the coal and fuel 
situation since spring. The fuel situa- 
tion, however, is by no means good, and 
it remains a serious problem. 

About 13,000,000 cubic meters of pulp- 
wood, piled measure, half barked, was 
cut during the 1945-46 cutting year, 
whereas the program for pulpwood was 
only 9,250,000 cubic meters. The pulp- 
wood program for the season ending 
May 31, 1947, is 13,500,000 cubic meters, 
half barked, piled measure. 

Pulp and paper mills are seriously 
handicapped in their daily operation by 
shortages of chemical raw materials, re- 
pair and maintenance supplies, and such 
consumption ‘items as baling wire, belt- 
ing, packing gaskets, and lubricants. 

The groundwood pulp industry in Au- 
gust 1946 was operating at only 8 percent 
of its capacity. This refers to the pro- 
duction of market pulp only. The pres- 
ent capacity of the industry for produc- 
ing market pulp is 395,500 metric tons, 
dry weight. In May, operation was at 
15 percent of capacity. The general 
lack of hydroelectric power is responsi- 
ble for the groundwood export industry 
being down. 

Chemical pulp production during the 
first 6 months of 1946 averaged 46.3 per- 
cent of capacity. The rate of operation 
has been climbing slowly since the au- 
tumn of 1945. For the first half of 1945, 
the operation averaged only 31 percent 
of capacity. It is expected that opera- 
tion will continue to crawl up slowly 
during the remainder of the year, reach- 
ing a high point of perhaps 50 to 55 per- 
cent of capactiy. The present capacity 
of the Finnish chemical pulp industry is 
1,478,000 metric tons total, of which 
1,204,800 tons is market pulp. 

Reparation export shipments involve 
fairly substantial quantities of the dif- 
ferent grades of pulp, amounting to 
about 20 percent of total exports, but 
only comparatively small quantities of 
paper and board. 

Most of the chemical-pulp deliveries 
have been to the Soviet Union, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Chemical-pulp exports, including rep- 
arations, totaled about 250,000 short tons 
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during the first half of 1946. It is ex- 
pected that 330,000 tons will be exported 
during all of 1946. 

Exports of pulp and paper (excluding 
war-indemnity material) during the first 
6 months of 1946, given in short tons dry 
weight, were as follows: Ground wood 
pulp, 31,000; sulfite pulp, 111,000; sulfate 
pulp, 85,000; carton, 20,000; paperboard, 
29,000; newsprint, 95,000; printing paper, 
25,000; wrapping paper, 24,000; wall, 
other papers, and converted paper arti- 
cles, 7,000 . 


CIGARETTE-PAPER IMPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Imports of cigarette paper into Guate- 
mala during 1945 totaled 56,574 pounds 
and were valued at $24,434. All of this 
paper came from the United States. 

Average annual imports of cigarette 
paper amounted to 88,483 pounds during 
the 10-year period ended 1945. The de- 
crease in imports during 1945 is attrib- 
uted to the fact that 155,008 pounds were 
imported during 1944, an amount in ex- 
cess of domestic needs which resulted in 
a large carry-over of stocks at the be- 
ginning of 1945. 


NATIONALIZATION OF PAPER FACTORIES, 
POLAND 


All paper factories in Poland were sub- 
ject to nationalization as of January 3, 
1946, when a nationalization law was 
passed, according to the Polish press. 
After the smaller plants have been com- 
bined, which is expected to be accom- 
plished by 1948, the nationalized works 
will be distributed to the Polish State in- 
dustries, to local government units, and 
to cooperative organizations. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DISTILLATION OF PETROLEUM, U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet Petroleum Industry, in co- 
operation with research institutions, has 
developed a new domestic catalytic 
cracking process to obtain high-octane 
gasoline, the Soviet press reports. The 
tests are being made at a pilot plant in 
the city of Grozny. 

High-octane gasoline was produced 
from naphthyl and paraffin in the ex- 
perimental distillations. The report 
states that the results of these experi- 
ments will serve as a basis for a more 
widespread use of the catalytic cracking 
process in the distillation of petroleum. 
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Radio 


MARKET FOR RADIOS IN DAIREN (CuHtwa) 


No definite forecast can be made re. 
garding the market for radios and parts 
in Dairen (China), because of the un- 
settled shipping and currency conditions, 

Radio imports into Manchuria have 
been practically nonexistent since 1949 
when the Japanese authorities began 
strict enforcement of the ban on short- 
wave sets. 

The present condition of receivers is 
very poor. The parts giving most diffi- 
culty, and consequently offering the most 
immediate market possibilities, are tubes, 
volume controls, and short-wave receiy- 
ing devices. Japanese-made tubes are 
not satisfactory as replacement, mainly 
because of the absence of perfect vacuum. 

In estimating the probable demand for 
radio sets in the former Kwantung 
Leased Territory, the distribution of the 
population must be taken into consider- 
ation. The population is made up of 
about 1,000,000 Chinese, 285,000 Japa- 
nese, and 15,000 Russians and other 
foreigners. 

The Chinese population is fond of radio 
entertainment and keen interest is shown 
in broadcasts from radio stations located 
in the interior of China. The purchasing 
power of the Chinese depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the rise or fall of 
Dairen as a port. Should a regular flow 
of goods from Manchuria abroad and 
from western China into Manchuria 
through Dairen be resumed, a market 
might be developed for several thousand 
small sets capable of receiving from Nan- 
king, Peiping, and other nearby stations. 

Mukden, as a large center of popula- 
tion, should offer a good market for small 
radios capable of receiving Chinese and 
local stations. The foreign population is 
small, and the entire demand for better 
equipment would be filled by a few short- 
wave sets and radio phonographs. 

Harbin is reported to present a market 
for radio sets capable of receiving Vladi- 
vostock, Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, and Chita, 
which should run as high as 1,000 me- 
dium-priced units in the first year, and 
a high percentage of replacements and 
additions thereafter. A demand for 
radio-phonographs also exists in that 
city but the uncertain exchange situation 
and doubtful purchasing power of the 
residents, who are mostly Russian, are 
restricting factors. 

Radio sales in other Manchurian cities 
will be limited principally to 4-tube and 
5-tube receivers, with an occasional sale 
of more-expensive equipment. The total 
potential first-year sales in all other large 
cities, including Hsinking, has been esti- 
mated at less than 1,000 sets. 
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Soaps, Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


VALUE OF EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


The value of Australia’s exports of per- 
fumery and toilet preparations during 
the 10 months ended April 1946 was 
£A692,000, compared with £A404,000 in 
the comparable period in 1945, reports 
the British press. During the entire fis- 
cal year 1938-39, such exports were 
valued at only £443,014. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of perfumery, cos- 
metics, and soap in the first 6 months of 
1946 were valued at 1,152,369 crowns 
(6.50 crowns=1 U.S. dollar). Imports 
from the United Kingdom during this 
period were valued at 594,092 crowns, 
and the value of such imports from the 
United States was 507,752 crowns. Other 
sources were Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Canada. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, the 
value of imports of perfumery, cosmetics, 
and soap into Iceland was 1,239,966 
crowns. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s imports of perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations in 
1945 were valued at $127,918 compared 
with $129,265 in 1944. The value of soap 
imports rose from $64,848 in 1944 to 
$184,108 in the following year, a gain of 
almost 184 percent. 

Nicaragua’s domestic production of 
laundry soap has expanded sufficiently to 
allow for small exports. Such exports 
amounted to 440 kilograms in 1944 and 
to 179 kilograms in 1945. In both years, 
the entire quantity exported went. to 
Costa Rica. 


DECREASED ImMpPorTS, U. K. 


British imports of perfumery and toilet 
preparations dropped to 41,199 pounds 
in the first half of 1946, from 54,299 
pounds in the like period of 1945, reports 
the British press. Such imports 
amounted to 440,776 pounds in one-half 
of 1938. 


Special Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF PLAYING 
CARDS, PORTUGAL 


Production of playing cards in Portu- 
gal amounts to approximately 150,000 
packs per year, produced in three fac- 
tories. Imports total about 10,000 to 
15,000 packs annually. Consumption 
generally has equaled production plus 
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imports—that in rural districts depend- 
ing upon crop conditions. Very few are 
exported, owing to inferior quality and 
comparatively high cost. 

Retail prices of playing cards produced 
in Portugal range from 15 to 20 escudos 
per pack. Imported cards are priced at 
40 to 55 escudos for the ordinary type and 
50 to 80 escudos for the so-called luxury 
types. (1 escudo is valued at approxi- 
mately 4 cents in U. S. currency.) 

Before the war the largest supplier 
of imported cards to Portugal was the 
United Kingdom, but since 1942 imports 
from Switzerland have been gradually 
increasing. In 1944, the peak year for 
imports, Switzerland became the chief 
supplier from outside sources. 

Price is a primary factor in Portugal. 
If United States playing cards can be 
placed on the market on a competitive 
basis with a fair amount of advertising, 
the prospects for increasing their sale in 
Portugal is good. In 1944, Portugal im- 
ported from the United States 521 kilo- 
grams valued at 32,170 escudos, compared 
with 7 kilograms valued at 1,955 escudos 
in 1939. (About 9 packs of playing cards 
weigh 1 kilogram.) 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE, ARGENTINA 


The area planted to cotton in Argen- 
tina during the 1945-46 season is esti- 
mated at 374,720 hectares (1 hectare= 
2,471 acres), compared with 381,914 hec- 
tares during the 1944-45 season. The 
yield of lint cotton from the 1945—46 crop 
is expected to total 67,300 metric tons, 
according to preliminary figures; this 
compares with 72,014 metric tons in the 
preceding year. 

For many years Argentina has had an 
exportable surplus in cotton. Imports of 
1,037 metric tons during the marketing 
year ended February 28, 1946, were only 
about 8 percent of exports (12,483 metric 
tons) in the same period. The ratio of 
imports to exports in the 1946-47 mar- 
keting year is expected to be about 1 
to 17. 

Meanwhile, Argentina’s cotton-spin- 
ning industry continues to thrive, its con- 
sumption of raw cotton in 1945 reaching 
an all-time peak of 74,548 metric tons. 
During 1946 it is expected to exceed this 
mark; estimates as high as 78,000 metric 
tons have been made. Yarn output in 
1945 amounted to 64,962 metric tons, an 
increase of 120 percent over 1939 when 
29,016 tons were produced. 
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Proposed expansion of several of the 
larger mills has not materialized in some 
cases. New mills are said to have been 
built by Argentine capital in Uruguay 
and other South American countries. 

For the time being there is a relatively 
good outlook for imports of high-quality 
manufactured goods, but insofar as the 
bulk of domestic requirements of cotton 
goods is concerned, they are being ade- 
quately met by the domestic weaving in- 
dustry. 


MILL OPERATIONS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A cotton textile mill in the Philippine 
Islands with 504 looms and 20,000 spin- 
dles started postwar operations in Janu- 
ary 1946, operating 50 looms and 2,000 
spindles. The mill’s production of cotton 
piece goods at the end of January totaled 
2,000 yards daily compared with a pre- 
war average of 50,000 yards. By the end 
of September 14,000 spindles, 175 looms, 
and 20 spinning frames were in opera- 
tion. The spindles produced 7,500 
pounds daily in counts 12, 16, 18, and 32, 
two-thirds being used for production of 
cloth (daily average 10,000 yards) and 
the remainder being sold to home weav- 
ers in the Ilocos Provinces and to manu- 
facturers of fish nets. 

Upon arrival of repair parts, the mill’s 
remaining 6,000 spindles are expected to 
be put in operation. Most looms can be 
operated as needed. In addition, 17,000 
Japanese spindles (10,000 reported in 
good condition) in storage on the prop- 
erty will be installed upon release of one 
of the buildings which has been used for 
war purposes. 

Plans are in progress to obtain two 
more mills, one to be set up in Manila and 
the other in Cebu. These would have 
about 700 looms and 25,000 spindles. 


Silk and Products 


RAW-SILK PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of raw silk in Japan totaled 
8,992 bales in September 1946, an in- 
crease of 631 bales over August. Reeling 
basins operated at 87 percent of normal 
capacity compared with 91 percent in 
August. New reeling basins installed 
during September totaled 4,792, and 22 
new filatures began operations. 

According to preliminary figures, 429,- 
750 acres were under mulberry cultiva- 
tion on September 1. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


JUTE CULTIVATION AND CONSUMPTION, 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s 1946 jute crop increased 
slightly over that of 1945. It is estimated 
that the Amazon Valley crop reached ap- 
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proximately 9,400,000 kilograms, of which 
6,200,000 kilograms were produced in the 
State of Amazonas and the remaining 
3,200,000 kilograms in the State of Para. 

Domestic consumption of jute during 
the first 8 months of 1946 totaled 284,316 
kilograms compared with 378,050 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding period 
of 1945. Insufficient supply of electric 
power has measurably contributed to de- 
creased consumption. 


FLax CULTIVATION AND CONSUMPTION 
(NORTHERN IRELAND,) U. K. 


The 1946 flax crop in Northern Ireland 
is expected to yield 6,300 long tons of 
scutched flax compared with a wartime 
peak of 19,200 tons in 1944. With Gov- 
ernment aid, 44 new scutch mills were 
erected and 137 mills enlarged during 
the war, bringing into operation approxi- 
mately 400 scutch mills. 

Flax cultivation increased from ap- 
proximately 21,000 acres in 1939 to 124,- 
500 acres in 1944, because of the neces- 
sity for expanding domestic production 
to supply military requirements. In 1945 
the area dropped to 80,299 acres and in 
1946 to 35,778 acres (provisional). 

Prior to the war, more than 90 percent 
of the United Kingdom’s linen industry’s 
flax fiber requirements, approximating 
68,000 long tons annually, were imported 
from Russia, the Low Countries, the 
Baltic States and other areas, and 6,000 
tons were home grown. It is estimated 
that 19,250 tons of flax fiber and tow 
were consumed in the United Kingdom 
during the first 6 months of 1946. 

By 1945 there were in operation in the 
United Kingdom 38 flax factories (of 
which 22 were in Northern Ireland) 
compared with 4 prior to the war. 


Wearing Apparel 
NYLON-HOSE MANUFACTURE, COLOMBIA 


Nylon hosiery is manufactured on a 
small scale by two mills operating in the 
Medellin district in Colombia. Produc- 
tion has been curtailed owing to the un- 
availability of sufficient supplies of nylon 
fiber. The monthly output of one of the 
miils is 150 dozen pairs. 








New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Alvaro Ferreira (P. O. Box 408), Luanda, 
Angola, requests purchase quotations on 
cattle, pigs, and chickens. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
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NOoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 
gourdes to a dollar. 





——__ 
Average rate Latest available quotation 


—.. 
A pproxi- | 
» Vv Unit « e 7  O| eExcnhe re + mate 
Country} nit quoted I'ype of exchange 1944 (an- | 1945 (an- September equiva- | 
nual) nual) 1946 Rate lentin | Date 
(monthly)} United 
States 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso..| Preferential 3. 73 | 3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 31, 1945 
| Ordinary | 4, 23 | 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do. 
| Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market 4.03 4.04 4.06 4.09 . 2445 | Oct. 30, 1945 
Bolivia_- Boliviano --.| Controlled __- 42, 42 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Oct. 15, 1946 
| Curb..-.. 51. 80 59. 96 59.00 | 59.00 0166 | Sept. 30, 1046 
Brazil .| Cruzeiro ! Official __- 16. 50 16. 50 (’) (2) ~wunaiel 
Free market 19. 57 19.50 | 18.72 |218.72 0534 | Oct. 31, 194 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) | (3) wy 
Chile _- Peso | Special 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 0516 De. 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market _- 31.85 32, 24 36. 70 41.00 0244 | Sept. 30, 1946 
“2.27 © . 31.00 31. 00 31.00 31.00 0323 | Oct. 31,1046 
Colombia .do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic. 1.76 1. 76 176 | 1.755 5698 Do. 
Curb. 1. 75 1.83 *1.835 1. 835 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 *5. 97 5.95 | . 1681 | Oct. 31, 1946 
| Controlled. __ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | . 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso _| Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi- 14. 06 13. 77 | 15.04 (515.04 . 0665 Do. 
cial). 
Honduras Lempira. __.| Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 492 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. 86 4.86 4.86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | . 2000 Do. 
Curb . 72 | 6. 62 5.42 5.35 | . 1869 | Oct. 26, 1946 
Paraguay Guarani 6 Official 3.11 | 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Oct. 17, 1946 
Free’ 3. 41 3.17 3.17 . 3155 Do. 
Peru Sol... _do 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Oct. 31, 1946 
Salvador Colon do a 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Free: 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 4263 Do, 
Other purposes § 1.85 1, 82 1, 785 1. 785 5602 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, and additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

8 In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia curb market, average for August 1946; Costa Rica, average monthly uncontrolled rate for July 1946. Rates 
for May and June were 5.70 and 5.75 respectively. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





Plastics Materials and Molders of Plastic 
Products—Manufacturers: Union of South 
Africa. 


lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 





Automotive Equipment 
Dealers: Mexico. 

Bakeries: Colombia. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers: 
Australia. 

Dairy Industry: Haiti. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Man- 
ufacturers: Sweden. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops: Uruguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers: Argentina. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers: Iran. 


Importers and Sulfur, usually obtained from volcanic 
rock, will be “grown” experimentally in 
Madras, India, along the coast near 
Masulipatam, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. A layer half an 
inch below the surface of the beach was 
found to contain 30 percent elemental 
sulfur, resulting from the activity of 
certain microorganisms. Two sites for 
sulfur “farms” have been selected. 
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War Gave “Nutmeg 
Isle” Bigger Spice- 
Trade Role 


(Continued from p. 9) 


and sorted by hand. In the cleaning 
process mace is first sifted in a large 
mechanical oscillating sifter. It is then 
picked over by a large group of women 
who are experienced in this work. The 
large clear yellow pieces make the high- 
est grade or “pale whole mace”. The 
darker colored pieces, somewhat smaller 
in size, are “No. 1 broken grade”, and 
smaller, dark-colored pieces are classified 
as “No. 2 broken.” Chaff and dark pieces, 
stained from lying too long in the fields, 
or in water, or which have some mal- 
formation, are put aside and make an 
inferior type called “mace pickings”’— 
seldom sold in the United States. 


NUTMEGS 


Just before shipping, the nutmegs are 
taken out, one bag at a time, and dumped 
on a clean wooden floor. Women rap- 
idly crack the shells surrounding the nut 
with small wooden hammers. The nut- 
megs are then carefully picked over, and 
the defective ones are removed. Sound 
nutmegs are shipped for use as food; the 
defective ones are shipped as “grinders” 
for use in the distillation of nutmeg oil. 

Nutmegs and mace prepared for export 
in the country districts are brought to 
St. George’s, the only shipping point on 
the island of Grenada. 


Shipping 
MACE 


After being sorted, mace is packed 
by hand according to grade in light 
plywood cases similar to tea chests, each 
containing 200 pounds. The standard 
case is 24 inches long, 24 inches wide, 
and 22% inches high, with a three-quar- 
ter-inch bright iron strip tacked at right 
angles on each corner edge. 

Two methods of packing are practiced. 
Some exporters use a portable hand jack 
by which pressure is exerted on the mace. 
It takes about one hour to pack a case 
by this means. The other method, more 
generally used, is to put a certain quan- 
tity of mace in the case and cover it with 
a burlap bag over which a piece of board 
completely fitting the bottom of the case 
isplaced. The packer stands on the case 
and shifts his feet around, exerting pres- 
Sure on the whole surface until the mace 
is pressed flat. Then the board and bag 
are taken off, another layer of mace is 
put in, and the process is continued until 
the case is completely filled. By this 


method a case can be packed in from 20 
to 30 minutes. 


WAR GAVE “NUTMEG ISLE” BIGGER SPICE-TRADE ROLE 


NUTMEGS 


For shipping to England, Grenada 
nutmegs are graded in 60’s, 65’s, 80’s, 
110’s, and 130’s—referring to the num- 
ber of nuts to the pound. When shipped 
to the United States they are not graded 
for size. Nutmegs destined for the 
American market are divided into two 
classes, “sound” nutmegs used princi- 
pally for food, and “defectives” used 
only in the distillation of nutmeg oil. 

Nutmegs are shipped from Grenada 
in 48-by-28-inch burlap bags, each con- 
taining 200 pounds of nuts. A certifi- 
cate of inspection by local government 
agricultural agents is required before a 
shipment can be made. Shipment is 
usually made to New York for distribu- 
tion throughout the United States, and 
to London where the nutmegs are often 
transshipped to Europe. Some ship- 
ments are also made to South America, 
Australia, and Canada. 

During the war, ships rarely called at 
Grenada, and nutmegs and mace were 
usually transported in sailing schooners 
to the neighboring colony of Trinidad 
for shipment from there. This was ase- 
rious handicap, as delays in shipment 
and transshipment often resulted in 
serious weevil damage to the products. 

Since the end of the war both United 
States and Canadian ships have been 
calling frequently. 


Marketing Methods 


About 20 years ago it was the practice 
to ship nutmegs and mace on consign- 
ment. This was found to be unsatisfac- 
tory, because often between the time of 
shipment and the final sale the price 
would decline sharply, entailing a heavy 
loss to the shipper. 

At present, sales are usually made to 
the United States by exporter-dealers on 
sight-draft terms through telegraphic 
offers made by American importers and 
accepted locally. Some estate owners 
sell directly to United States buyers. 
Others sell to one of the four or five ex- 
porter-dealers. The small farmers sell 
to small collectors; they in turn sell to 
large dealers who dispose of their stock 
to large exporters. 

The purpose of a “nutmeg bill,’”’ which 
has been passed by the Legislative 
Council of Grenada but has not yet be- 
come a law, is to establish a corporate 
body with sole authority over the mar- 
keting and control of all nutmegs pro- 
duced on the island and intended for 
export. This bill to set up a cooperative 
nutmeg association is expected to rem- 
edy the depressing effect upon prices 
brought about in the past by disorderly 
marketing. 
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It appears that Grenada could obtain 
better prices for nutmegs and mace if 
there were a single legal seller—namely, 
the proposed association. At present, 
maximum prices, which in effect are 
actual prices, are fixed by the British 
and United States Governments. Hence 
there is no current need for a sole seller, 
but the general feeling is that the asso- 
ciation should be formed immediately so 
that it could gain some experience and 
be in operation when fixed prices are 
removed. 

A secondary objective of the bill is to 
transfer some of the profits now made 
by dealer-exporters to the growers, in- 
sofar as they choose to join the associa- 
tion instead of selling outright to dealers. 
Another objective is to provide more 
extensive and adequate inspection, to 
enforce the law forbidding green nut- 
megs to be laid more than 3 inches deep, 
to see that premises where nutmegs are 
stored are clean and sanitary, and that 
sorting and grading are properly per- 
formed. At present there are only two 
government-appointed produce inspec- 
tors on theisland. The association, how- 
ever, would have its own inspectors. 

In October 1942, Grenada being then 
the only source of nutmegs and mace, 
the British Government, in cooperation 
with the United States Government, set 
the price of nutmegs at 26 cents per 
pound (U. S. currency) in the American 
market, and 30 cents per pound in the 
United Kingdom market, both prices 
f.o. b. Grenada. The price of mace was 
fixed at 50 cents per pound (U. S. cur- 
rency) and that of defective nutmegs at 
17 cents per pound in the American mar- 
ket. The price of sound nutmegs in the 
Canadian market is 28 cents per pound. 

All nutmegs imported into the United 
States are carefully inspected by the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 
The sound nuts are admitted for food, 
but defective nuts are admitted only as 
“srinders” for use in the distillation of 
nutmeg oil. In 1933 the tolerance of 
defectives included in sound nutmegs 
allowed for shipments to the United 
States was reduced from 20 percent to 15 
percent, and in July 1936 it was again 
lowered to 10 percent at which figure it 
now stands. 


Nutmeg Oil 


Nutmeg oil is a colorless, pungent sub- 
stance with about the same viscosity as 
water. It is used in the United States 
as a Stabilizer for perfumes, also in the 
manufacture of commercial perfumes 
and in the perfuming of toilet soaps. 

As nutmegs are available during the 
entire year, the oil is distilled at all sea- 
sons from both the shells and defective 
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nuts. At the present time there is only 
one still on the island which is used to 
make nutmeg oil, although production 
could be increased by using rum stills 
or importing other stills. It is likely that 
more nutmeg oil will be distilled locally 
in the near future, possibly by the nut- 
meg association when it comes into being. 
This would allow utilization of nutmeg 
shell which is now a waste product. 

For shipment, nutmeg oil is packed 
in the same type of can as lime oil. 
This is a round tin can about 11 inches 
in diameter and 16% inches deep. Two 
of these cans are put in a box, labeled, 
and shipped from St. George’s. Each 
can contains about 5 gallons of nutmeg 
oil, weighing 45 pounds; and the box con- 
taining two cans of nutmeg oil weighs 
about 124 pounds gross. 

The bulk of the nutmeg oil produced 
in Grenada goes to England. During the 
past year only about 142 tons were ex- 
ported, as this is' a relatively new de- 
velopment. The price of nutmeg oil is 
$3.78 (U. S. currency) per pound, cost 
and freight to New York. 

Exports of nutmeg oil from Grenada in 
the years 1942 to 1945 are shown in the 
following table: 


Exports of Nutmeg Oil From Grenada 





ae United United : ° 
Year Total Kingdom! States Australia 





Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 


, a 490 |} eer 
RR 470 470 at ROS 

___ ees 1, 539 1, 320 219 

ee aE 3, 394 2, 584 540 270 





Government's Role 


The Grenada government controls 
the export of nutmegs through the set- 
ting of quota restrictions for each coun- 
try and the issuance of an export license 
to cover each shipment. This control 
was worked out in cooperation with the 
American authorities as a wartime meas- 
ure and is stillin force. Under the pres- 
ent system the United States continues 
to be Grenada’s “star” customer, as it 
takes approximately 72 percent of that 
island’s output of nutmegs. 





Exploitation of the randanite deposits 
which occur in the Clermont-Ferrand 
district, Puy-de-Dome, is receiving con- 
sideration in France, reports the foreign 
press. This mineral is a fossilized silica 
similar to ordinary kieselguhr, but has a 
grayish tint caused by the presence of 
organic matter. It is said to have a 
density equal to that of the best kiesel- 
guhr and to be usable in most of the 
applications to which kieselguhr is put. 
The Clermont-Ferrand deposits are re- 
ported to be fairly extensive. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
November 18, 1946) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 377—Current Export Bulletin No. 
377, November 12, 1946 


I. Maxrimum Quantity of New Tires Licensed 
to Non-Traditional Exporters 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that because of a substantial in- 
crease in the number of applicants for li- 
censes to export new passenger car, truck, 
and bus tires of all grades, including factory 
seconds, and the quantitative limitations 
imposed by the export quota, licenses for 
nontraditional exporters of such tires who 
qualify for Veterans Preference may be 
validated for no more than 150 tires per 
quarter; and licenses for nontraditional ex- 
porters who do not qualify for Veterans 
Preference will be validated for no more than 








Of the total imports into Nicaragua 
in 1945, 73 percent entered through 
Corinto, principal port on the West coast, 
16 percent through Puerto Cabezas, 6 
percent through Managua (this came by 
air), and 4 percent through Bluefields, 
the main east-coast port. The remaining 
1 percent came through six lesser ports. 








100 tires per quarter. Applicants should be 
governed by these figures and submit ap- 
plications accordingly. Tubes to be exported 
for use with the tires and in no greater num- 
ber may be applied for on the same license 
application. 

B. Applications will be processed on this 
basis until the quota for nontraditional ex- 
porters is exhausted. Applications received 
thereafter will be held without action until 
a subsequent quota becomes available. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
Section 11, Part 8, item 19, page 65, is 
amended accordingly. 


U.S. Export Control and 
- Related Announcements | 


November 23, 1946 





II. Unit of Quantity Description on Ship. 
pers’s Export Declaration when Ez. 
porting Certain Cotton Textiles Under 
Consolidated Licenses 

A. Effective November 22, 1946, when mak. 
ing shipment under consolidated licenses 
for textiles, exporters are required to declare 

the following cotton fabricated and mil}. 

finished products on the Shipper’s Export 

Declaration in terms of ‘square yards” as wel] 

as in other units of quantity required by the 

Bureau of the Census;' 





Commodity — B 


Handkerchiefs 309000 
Raincoats --. 391800 
Other fabricated cotton products (includ- 

ing mill-finished products licensed as 

piece goods such as diapers, blankets, 

bedsheets, and pillow cases) 


311300-318900 





B. When clearing shipments of such com- 
modities for export against a consolidated 
license, Collectors of Customs are instructed 
to record the shipments on the back of the 
export license (form IT 419) in terms of 
“square yards” only. 

C. Since export allocations of these com- 
modities are in terms of square yardage, and 
export licenses issued accordingly, the quan- 
tity that may be cleared for export against a 
license may not exceed the total square yard- 
age specified on the license. A license will 
be considered as “completed” only when the 
total square yardage specified thereon’ has 
been shipped, irrespective of the number of 
units or the dozens shown on the license. 
However, the number of units specified on 
the license may be exceeded without secur- 
ing an amendment, provided that shipments 
do not exceed the total square yardage 
licensed. 


III. Amendment of CPA Order M-317-A 

A. The Office of International Trade re- 
minds exporters that CPA Order M-317-A, as 
amended October 4, 1946, provides that un- 
rated orders of cotton fabrics may not be 
charged against the export set-aside. 

B. Effective immediatelv, therefore. Com- 
rrehensive Export Schedule No. 22, page 71, 
Part 9, Title D, item 5 (c), is amended ac- 
cordingly. 

IV. Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions. Effective November 18, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 
vidual license for export (see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 22). 





| | | 


Depart- | GLV dollar 
ment of | Value limits 
. Processing code and | ~ 
1- . : , y group 
= seme Commodity Unit related commodity | COUD"Y I 
. yrou 5 
Schedule SveP ; 
B No. K E 
wl = = 
602000 | Steel bars, cold finished, nonalloy, l inch and under | Lb STEE 100 25 
only. . 
602100 | Iron bars, 1 inch and under only ? STEE 100 25 





1The requirements set forth in Subject II have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and assigned number BB 41-R 865, in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Report Act of 1942. 
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B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K: 








| 

Depart- 

ment of 
Com- Commodity 
merce 

Schedule 
B No. 

| 


Cotton Manufactures: 
319900 | Fish netting, tarred or not tarred (not a 
finished product). 
Miscellaneous Textile Products: 

391800 Waterproof outer garments of cotton and 
part cotton only. 
| Other Nonmetallic Minerals, Including 
Precious: 

Abrasives: 

540998 | Corundum. , 

551000 Unmanufactured mica (unprocessed block 
mica, including thumb-trimmed, knife- 
trimmed and sickle-trimmed). 

551300 | Mica, block pack splittings and good 
stained and better block or film. 
| Precious metals and plated ware, except 





jewelry and precious mctals for dentistry 
gold and silver in ore, bullion and coin: 
Silver, in bars or ingots.! 
1 No Schedule B number is assigned to this commodity. 
Silver bars and ingots are not included in the merchan- 
dise total of United States foreign trade statistics but are 


shown in separate tables. 


C. Shipments of the commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change, may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


V. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Ezxz- 
tended To Include Additional Steel 
Products 


A. Effective immediately, the consolidated 
license (CL) procedure for the exportation of 
certain iron and steel products to Group K 
countries, set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, page 55, Section II, Part 6, 
Title D, as amended by Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 371,* subject II, is extended to in- 
clude the following additional products: 


| Schedule 
No. 





Commodity 


Steel bars, cold finished, non-alloy, 1 inch 
and under only 602000 
Iron bars, 1 inch and under only 602100 





B. Consolidated license applications for 
the first quarter of 1947 covering the exporta- 
tion of the commodities listed in Part A 
above may be filed at any time during the 
fourth quarter of 1946; however, such appli- 
cations should be filed as soon as possible 
after this announcement. Applications for 
subsequent calendar quarters must be filed 
60 days prior to the beginning of the calen- 
dar quarter, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Current Export Bulletin No. 
371,* Subject II.* (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 26, 1946) 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 55, Section II, Part 6, Title D, and Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 371,* Subject II, 
are amended accordingly. 


No. 378—Current Export Bulletin No. 
378, November 14, 1946 


I, Discontinuance of Subsidy Refund Pro- 
cedure for Dried Prunes and Raisins 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 

ternational Trade, in concurrence with the 

Department of Agriculture, announces that 

a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance is no 
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longer required when clearing export ship- 
ments of dried prunes and raisins. 

B. This action is taken since the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Department of 
Agriculture, on July 28, 1946, discontinued 
subsidy payments on all dried prunes and 
raisins of the 1943, 1944, and 1945 crops. No 
subsidy is being paid on these fruits pro- 
duced in 1946, and no refunds are applicable 
when such fruits are exported. Refunds of 
subsidy payments, therefore, are no longer 
required from exporters on any export ship- 
ment of dried prunes or raisins, and no Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance is required to 
be presented to the Collector of Customs. 

C. With this action there are no longer any 
commodities subject to subsidy refund pro- 
cedure and consequently Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 22, Section II, Part 8, 
pages 61 and 62 is amended to delete the 
provisions relating to the subsidy refund 
procedure. 


II. Reduction of the Validity Period of Export 
Licenses Covering Certain Millwork 
Items 


A. In view of the critical shortage of doors, 
trim, moldings, and other millwork items so 
vitally essential to the Veterans Housing 
Program in the United States, it is necessary 
to reduce the validity period for these com- 
modities to control more effectively their ex- 
portation during a given period. 

B. Effective November 14, 1946, therefore, 
the Office of International Trade announces 
that all export licenses covering millwork,* 
classified under Schedule B Nos. 422600, 
422800, 423200, and 423990, and which are 
identified by the processing code ‘“LUMB,” 
will be issued for a validity period of six 
months from the date of issuance. 

C. The expiration dates of all outstanding 
export licenses covering millwork, as de- 
scribed above, issued prior to November 14, 
1946, will be one year from the date of issu- 
ance or six months from November 14, 1946, 
whichever comes first. Therefore, such 
licenses issued prior to May 15, 1946, continue 
to be valid for one year from the date of 
issuance; licenses issued during the period 
May 15 to November 14, 1946, will expire on 
May 14, 1947. 

D. Since the validity period of six months 
does not apply to any other forest product, 
except softwood lumber, exporters are re- 
minded that applications for licenses to ex- 
port these millwork products should be made 
on a single application form IT 419 and 
should not be included on an export license 
application covering other forest products. 


*The validity period for export licenses 
covering prefabricated panels or sections 
classified under Schedule B No. 423990 which 
are identified by the processing code “BLDG” 
are not affected. 





All of Angola’s cotton exports during 
1945 went to Portugal and totaled 4,360 
metric tons as compared with 5,623 tons 
in 1944. 





A Japanese council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare, the Japanese Medical Associa- 
tion, and imperial and private universi- 
ties recently held its first formal meet- 
ing. The discussion. centered on the 
problem of standards for inspection, 
classification, and rating of hospitals. 
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A. M. Ewing (“Swiss Industrial Plants: 
Character, Scope, Aims’) —Born in Iola 
Kans. Attended Texas Christian Uni- 
versity 1928-32 and 1934-36. Certified 
Public Accountant 1939. Faculty, 
School of Business, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 1936-41, and faculty, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Texas Christian University, 1941-44. 
Practiced as public accountant and cost 
accountant 1935-42. State Accounting 
Executive, OPA, Texas, 1942-44. Aux- 
iliary Foreign Service officer, January 
18, 1945; detailed to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for tem- 
porary duty April 12, 1945; assigned to 
Bern December 26, 1944; resigning. 
Member: American Institute of Ac- 
countants; Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers. 

Charles H. Whitaker (“War Gave ‘Nut- 
meg Isle’ Bigger Spice-Trade Role”) .— 
Born in Providence, R. I. Brown Uni- 
versity, Ph. B., 1933; Harvard University 
1933-34; Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy 1938; Teacher, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 1934—36; secretary, Y. M. 
C. A. 1936-40; appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, vice consul of career, and 
secretary in the diplomatic service No- 
vember 16, 1939; vice consul at Habana 
January 2, 1940; Foreign Service School 
January 30, 1941; vice consul at Manila 
June 2, 1941-January 1, 1942; to the De- 
partment of State September 3, 1943; 
vice consul at Caracas December 13, 
1943; at Grenada March 7, 1944; third 
secretary and vice consul, Montevideo, 
June 1946. 





Plans of British South 
American Airways 


British South American Airways plans 
to use Panama as an air center on its 
service to Central and South America, 
according to recent Panamanian press 
report of a survey flight through Central 
America made by a representative of 
the RAF on behalf of that air line. 

Planes to be used include the British 
Star Lancasters, Star Yorks, and, later, 
Tudors I and II, the report states. 
Capacities of 14, 21, 32, and 38 pas- 
sengers, respectively, are attributed to 
these planes, and the time between 
London and Panama will be approxi- 
mately 36 hours, it is said. This service 
is expected to be in operation by the end 
of 1946. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $3.50. The November 
10 issue contains these articles: 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND 
NAVIGATION WITH CHINA. 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO PREPARA- 
TORY COMMISSION OF FAo. 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONTROL OF 
QUININE. Article by Walter M. Rudolph. 

UNITED STATES TECHNICAL GROUP AP- 
POINTED FOR PICAO. 

UNITED STATES DELEGATES TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELEGRAPHIC MEETING. 

FINAL SESSION OF SECOND PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF MINING ENGINEERING AND 
GEOLOGY. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL POLICY: BASIS OF 
MULTILATERAL TRADE. Address by Charles 
Rayner. 

ILO INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON TEXTILES. 

The November 17 issue contains these 
articles: 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF DANGEROUS 
Drucs. Article by George Morlock. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW DE- 
VELOPMENTS. By Stephen Latchford. 

THIRD MEETING OF RUBBER STUDY 
GROUP. 

TOURIST CONFERENCE REVIVES INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION IN TRAVEL. 

CARIBBEAN REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATIONAL 
MEETING. 

PICAO CONFERENCE ON NORTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN WEATHER OBSERVATION STATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND NUTRITION PROBLEMS. Article 
by Duncan Wall. 

THIRD REPORT TO CONGRESS ON FOREIGN 
SURPLUS DISPOSAL. 


Other Publications 


1946. 
M. Epstein, 
1,461 pp. Price, $7.50. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 
(83d annual publication.) 
Editor. 


1946. 
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Statistical and historical annual of the 
States of the world for the year 1946. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

TIME OF DELIRIUM. Herman Rausch- 
ning. 1946. 369 pp. Price, $4. A dis- 
cussion of the “conflict in idea” between 
the western democracies and Soviet 
Russia. 

Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. 

CuBA SuGaR YEAR Book, 1946. (Vol- 
ume X.) 1946. 111 pp. Price, $4. 
Cuban sugar census and international 
Statistical manual. Informative data 
and alphabetical index of sugar mills, 
giving situation, ownership, year 
founded, nationality, characteristics, 
total employees, yield, total cane ground, 
production and export of sugar, molasses, 
sirups, alcohol, cane brandy, aguardiente 
and rum, with maps, graphs, and other 
information. 

Available from: Cuba Economica y 
Financiera, P. O. Box 2549, Habana, 
Cuba. 

THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF. William C. 
Bullitt. 1946. 310 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Describes the situation of the human 
race, menaced by the atomic bomb, and 
suggests a course of action designed, in 
the writer’s opinion, to bring lasting 
peace. 

Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

CHINA’Ss NATIONAL INCOME, 1931-36. 
Ta-Chung Liu. 1946. 9lpp. Price, $1. 
An exploratory study, a summary of Chi- 
nese production and consumption, and a 
rough comparison of conditions in China 
with those in the United States. 

Available from: Brookings Institute, 
722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

BULLETINS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMISSION. 1946. Free.— 
THE COAL AND IRON DEPOSITS OF MEXICO. 
29 pp. A report on coal and iron de- 
posits with charts showing the locations 
of the coal basins and iron deposits.— 
INDUSTRIAL REPORT ON THE REPUBLIC OF 
HalTI. 37 pp. Present and future in- 
dustrial developments in the Republic of 
Haiti, prepared by a technical mission 
sent to that country by the commission 
at the request of the Haitian Govern- 
ment. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
Street, NW., Washington 9, D. C. 

CuBa. Erna Fergusson. 1946. 250 
pp. Price, $3.75. A traveler’s story of 
the life and culture of Cuba. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

ALLY BETRAYED. David Martin. 1946. 
372 pp. Price, $3.50. A journalist gives 
his viewpoint of the situation in Jugo- 
slavia. 
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Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 79 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 

THUNDER OvuT OF CHINA. Theodore 
White and Annalee Jacoby. 1946. 331 
pp. Price, $3. A story of what has been 
happening in the Far East, and especially 
China, during the decade of crisis years 
through which one-half billion people 
have been living. 

Available from; William Sloane Assgo- 
ciates, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 





Swiss Industrial 
Plants: Character, 
Scope, Aims 


(Continued from p. 7) 
siderable variety of models is usually 
offered, the Swiss strive for designs which 
permit a maximum interchange of parts 
between the various items. 

A certain large manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors, sophisticated in the ways of 
foreign trade, knows that his customers 
“want what they want” and rarely sub- 
mit with good grace to being told what 
they “should have.” This means that 
the company has to be able to assemble 
for quick delivery more than 6,000 types 
of low-horsepower motors. The man- 
agement is also quite modern in its ap- 
preciation of a streamlined production 
schedule. It has solved the conflict be- 
tween these contradictory influences by 
standardizing components to a _ point 
where it can build all types with a min- 
imum variety of parts. 


The Lesson 


From the foregoing review the fact 
stands forth, most clearly and indisputa- 
bly, that Switzerland possesses an up-to- 
date and thriving industrial economy 
capable of producing merchandise of 
high excellence at a cost proportionate 
to its value. This is a fact that obviously 
deserves judicious consideration by man- 
ufacturers and foreign traders in the 
United States. 





Egypt’s recent revision of its ‘Five- 
Year Plan” provides for a total expendi- 
ture of ££4,725,000 for public health, di- 
vided among the following projects: 
Drainage of swamps, £E2,000,000; drink- 
ing water, £E1,975,000; and “bilharzia” 
(intestinal parasitic disease) campaign, 
£E750,000. Expenditures for public 
health in 1946-47 are estimated at £El,- 
092,600. This amount includes £E400,000 
for drainage of swamps; £E600,000 for 
drinking water; and £E92,600 for the 
bilharzia campaign. 
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World Responsi- 
bilities of U. S. in 


Economic Field 


(Continued from p. 3) 


the industrial and labor leaders with 
whom I have recently talked are fully 
aware of the necessity of finding con- 
structive and peaceful means of working 
out their relationship. 


Look to Us for Leadership 

If one sees the difficulties that other 
countries are facing our own are dwarfed. 
In my travels I have seen people in fear 
and misery resulting from want. In this 
country, although there are temporary 
shortages, we find fear in the midst of 
abundance. We have everything that we 
need to meet our problems—the wealth 
and the ability—but there is one raw ma- 
terial that is absolutely essential, and 
that is faith. People the world over are 
looking to the United States not merely 
for help but for leadership. This leader- 
ship can, and I believe will, come from 
a confident and healthy America. 

Now what are we doing about it? We 
subscribed generously to UNRRA. We 
have already made substantial loans to 
many countries to replenish their work- 
ing capital to rehabilitate their economy. 
We are now making trade proposals to 
encourage multilateral trade and com- 
merce. If these proposals are accepted 
they will tend to reduce artificial trade 
barriers and allow the freest practicable 
flow of goods and services between na- 
tions. We have played a leading part 
in establishing the International Mone- 
tary Fund to assist in stabilizing cur- 
rencies and in establishing the Inter- 
national Bank, to make loans to those 
countries needing capital. We have the 
instrumentality of the Export-Import 
Bank to make loans, if we consider it 
wise, supplementing private and other 
media of finance. 


Must Implement Policies 


Thus our Government has an estab- 
lished policy of international economic 
cooperation. We are ready to cooperate 
with all countries that are willing to work 
with us in this field. The requirement 
now is that we implement these policies 
with wisdom and understanding. It will 
be by our acts that we will encourage 
hope and confidence. We must have a 
clear understanding both of our own self- 
interest and of the needs of other 
countries. 

We ourselves can expand our economy 
to the fullest degree only if there is an 
expanding economy in the world as a 
whole. Because of the devastation of 
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war in many countries and the centuries- 
old backwardness of other areas, the eco- 
nomic life of vast populations is so low 
that it is only by large capital invest- 
ments in the development of industry 
and of agriculture that freedom from 
want can be attained. We have a tre- 
mendous opportunity and, I believe, re- 
sponsibility to assist in financing these 
developments. 

This financing must be done wisely— 
not recklessly, as was done after the last 
war, but in those directions which will 
assist people to help themselves and to 
expand their commerce in such a way 
that they can repay these investments 
over a period of years. We will thereby 
expand our own commerce, both through 
exports and imports, to add to the se- 
curity and prosperity of our own people. 

Too much emphasis has been given 
historically in this country to the value 
of exports alone. No one makes himself 
rich by simply divesting himself of prop- 
erty. It is true that exports give employ- 
ment but unless we get something in re- 
turn we are the losers. Therefore, 
emphasis should be given to the expan- 
sion of our imports from all countries of 
those things that will improve the well-« 
being of our people. 


Toward Broad Prosperity 


One does not have to travel far in the 
world to see the tremendous opportunity 
there is through application of Ameri- 
can genius in agriculture and industry to 
assist other people to help themselves. 
The people of the United States have 
a great opportunity to show economic 
statesmanship. I speak of the people be- 
cause no program can succeed in this 
country without the full understanding 
and support of the people as a whole. 

We have learned that we as individuals 
cannot have security and prosperity un- 
less our country as a whole is prosperous. 
In the same way the United States cannot 
attain security and prosperity unless the 
world is prosperous. This may be called 
“idealism” or it may be called “realism.” 
I, for one, do not believe that these two 
words are incompatible. Thus, both 
with an understanding of the true nature 
of American idealism and in the fulfill- 
ment of a realistic policy I am confident 
that we will accept our great opportunity 
and our responsibility in the develop- 
ment of a world in which the human race 
can live and prosper in peace. 





As the result of substituting horses for 
part of the cattle under UNRRA’s live- 
stock program for Poland, the total 
“horses program” has been raised to 
140,527, of which more than half already 
have been shipped. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


Gold-Plated Copper Sheets To Be Used 
in the Manufacturere of Jewelry: In- 
cluded in the Raw-Material Section of 
the Customs Tariff.—Gold-plated copper 
sheets of from 5 to 12 millimeters thick 
and 5 to 12 centimeters wide, and con- 
taining 5 to 30 percent gold, to be used in 
the manufacture of jewelry, have been 
included in the raw-material section of 
the Uruguayan customs tariff at a rate of 
duty including surtax of 9 percent of the 
c. i. f. Montevideo value, and are exempt 
from the 50 percent general increase in 
import duties of July 24, 1942, according 
to a resolution dated September 30, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of October 
18, 1946. 

Tires For Trucks, Busses, Trailers and 
Tractors: List of Sizes Conditionally Per- 
mitted Duty-Free Entry Revised.—The 
list of tires which are now allowed condi- 
tional duty-free importation into Uru- 
guay was revised by a decree dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1946, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 7, 1946. 

[The list of sizes of tires allowed duty- 
free entry into Uruguay under certain condi- 
tions may be obtained upon request from the 
American Republics Division, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Commerce Department, or 
any of the field offices of the Department. ] 


Venezuela 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Caracas 


Business activity in general was well 
maintained during October but reflected 
the curtailing effect of the maritime 
strike in the United States which vir- 
tually cut Venezuela off from its largest 
source of imports. The effect of the 
suspended import movement was clearly 
evident in reduced banking and clear- 
ing house operations during September, 
and this trend is reliably reported to have 
carried over into October. The over-all 
picture, however, was favorable during 
October, and business in general con- 
tinued optimistic as to the outlook for 
coming months. 

Petroleum production—the barometer 
of economic well-being—continued at 
near-record levels during October, with 
a new all-time weekly high production of 
1,121,907 barrels per day for the week 
ended October 21. Construction activi- 
ties at the new refining sites on the Para- 
guana Peninsula are progressing. 

The commodity situation was becom- 
ing tight in some lines as the month 
closed, and merchants were awaiting 
anxiously the settlement of the maritime 
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strike in the United States. According 
to unofficial estimates, approximately 
100,000 tons of freight for Venezuela 
were awaiting ocean transportation 
from the United States, the arrival of 
which will relieve in part the current 
shortages of wheat flour, construction 
materials, fats and oils, and tires. The 
shortage of textiles is considered more 
serious than earlier in the year, and the 
unavailability of supplies from Brazil, 
coupled with the small quota accorded 
Venezuela by the United States, is caus- 
ing apprehension. During October fair- 
ly substantial quantities of cement were 
received from Belgium, and small ship- 
ments of steel, barbed wire, and caustic 
soda came from England. 

General construction activity, par- 
ticularly in the Caracas area, continued 
at a high level, although the lack of im- 
ported construction materials is delaying 
completion of several large projects. 
Public-works construction is progressing 
normally, and the Government is em- 
phasizing a port-improvement program 
at the present time involving La Guaira, 
Maracaibo, and several smaller ports. 
No new highway construction projects 
are under way, owing largely to lack of 
construction machinery, but the Gov- 
ernment is active in the repair and main- 
tenance of existing highways and roads. 

The fiscal situation of the Government 
apparently remained satisfactory during 
October, although statistics for the 
month are not yet available. Federal 
revenues during the first 9 months of 
1946 totaled 641,254,000 bolivares, while 
expenditures during the same period 
amounted to 660,761,000 bolivares. In- 
cluded in expenditures, however, are cer- 
tain commitments which have not yet 
actually been the subject of cash dis- 
bursements by the Treasury. The accu- 
mulated surplus of the Treasury as of 
September 30, 1946, remained at the 
high level of 212,105,000 bolivares. 

Purchases of foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during September were 
greater than during any single month of 
1946, except April, totaling in round 
figures $32,000,000. Sales of exchange 
during the month were approximately 
$26 000.000, leaving a net surplus of 
$6,000 000 for the month, which was 
added to the large accumulated reserves. 
Owing to the effect of the shipping 
strike on imports, it is probable that ex- 
change sales in October will show a tem- 
porary decline. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prepared Meats: Dutiable Status Modi- 
fied.—Venezuelan import duties on cer- 
tain types of prepared meats, similar to 
those produced in the domestic market, 
were restored to the higher rates pre- 
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| Trade-Mark Applications — 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 2, 1946. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation: 


Trade-Mark Class No. and Product 
Junet -.........._.... 75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical prod- 
ucts. 
a Do. 
0 Do. 
Baybank ____- eae Do. 
ee Do. 
Amipral U. S. V___--- Do. 
| as Do. 
OO a Do. 
SS Do. 
aetna ......... Do. 
Carlo Erba Milan___- Do. 
Oe Do. 
Se Do. 
i Do. 
a os eet Do. 
Moariamba .......... Do. 
Rojas Aguilar________ Do. 
a 95 Do. 
ee Do. 
SO Do. 
Elepizina Knop-_-_-_--_- Do. 
ee he Do. 
ee Do. 
Bepeemon ..........- Do. 
a Do. 
Robuden -____- i Do. 
EERE ae Do. 
ee Do. 
Novalibral _______- Do. 
es Do. 
Libranoval______ Salearais Do. 
| Do. 
a Do. 
se Do. 
Siogen__---_- iatieec eal Do. 
I fe siaiibssahmcerie ae Do. 
pecoril............. =s : Do. 
Calglifos ______ ee Do. 
Nutramalt Knop___-_-_- Do. 
De Laudin B K_______ Do. 
Valibrom B K_______- Do. 
Paracodal B K_______. Do. 
Hymorfan B K______- Do. 
Paracodinal B K_____- Do. 
Bromival B K___--_-- Do. 
Brominal B K_______ Do. 
Diconal B K__--_-_- ae Do. 
|) Do. 
Dicodil BK________ . Do. 
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Trade-Mark Class No. and Product 


Dimorphon B K__.._.75—Drugs and phar. 
maceutical proq. 
ucts. 

Bulgarofagos- _- Do. 

Conquisol_-_-_-_- Do. 

Destifectol Knop Do. 

Carbisal Knop-_-- Do. 

Carmiton Knop ‘ Do 

Gocital Knop-_- , Do. 

Bilasol Knop--_- ; Do. 

Sedivol Knop-_. , Do. 

Irocida Knop-- . Do. 

Antesol Knop--_- Do. 

Pumal Enop........: Do. 

Carbothiosol _____- Do. 

Alucaphen -_______- Do. 

Viminal _-_- , Do. 

Feniparin _-_- Do. 

Norgizol eer eae Do. 

Norginetas _- Do 

Colchidon -- Do. 

Viterex — Do. 

Echecol _ Do. 

Tocovit ; Do. 

Solusedines ___ ‘ Do. 

Neuerol __-.- : Do. 

Trisopon : . Do 

Trisoder - . Do 

Femexy] -_-_- . Do. 

Minalvit . : Do 

Octosyl _-_-_- Do. 

Nevryl —--- Do 

Ex-Sin __-_- Do. 

Ditrone __-_- : Do. 

Trilidona ___- Do. 

Dinatrione = Do. 

Trilidine __- Do 

Trizaldone Do. 

Heyden Cristallin No Do. 

Refrigeration. 
Petricillina __._______ Do. 
Petrimicina -__-- Do. 


Petricillina Cristali- Do. 
zada Termosatabile. 


Probeta ________- ‘ Do. 
Homodipsohol ___-__- Do. 
Coinco ______ Do. 
No Mastol- . : Do 
Dymorfan B K = Do 
Octamin B K________ Do. 
Novoctyl B K_-- Do. 
Dicodan B K Do. 
Dymorfin B K Do 


82—Periodical 
publications. 


Esta Semana 


La Prensa Del Sabado_ Do. 
El Cuidadano__. Do. 
La Chimba _- Do. 
Quinta ____________ Do. 
La Region__________ Do. 





viously in effect, by means of a resolution 
of the Ministry of Finance, dated and 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Sep- 
tember 26, 1946, and effective from that 
date to April 8, 1947. The new resolu- 
tion restores the former rate of 1.20 boli- 
vares per gross kilogram on imports of 
canned meats, other than hams and sau- 
sages, and canned meat pastes in con- 


tainers of less than 200 grams net weight, 


and retains the existing rate of 0.001 
bolivar per kilogram on imports of such 


products when packed in containers hav- 
ing a net weight of 200 grams or more. 
Tariff item No. 36 as revised by the 
new resolution, with the corresponding 
rates of duty in bolivares per gross 
kilogram, is as follows: 
No. 36. Prepared and preserved foods: 
A. Hams (in any kind of container 
Of Wrapging)........< a 
B. Sausages (in any kind of con- 
tainer or wrapping) ________- a= ‘0. 00n 
C. Not specified (Formerly item 
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No. 36. Prepared and preserved foods.—Con. 
D. Tomato sauce, juice, paste, and 
whole tomatoes in adequate con- 
tainers. (In containers produced 
and sealed automatically, without 
solder or toxic metals and with a 
varnish which prevents the metal 
of the container from coming into 
contact with the contents, and 
pearing on the label the date of 
manufacture. If the container 
does not fulfill these require- 
ments, the merchandise cannot be 
withdrawn from the custom- 
house, except by virtue of an 
examination thereof by the sani- 
tary authorities in the port of im- 
portation and an express author- 
ization in each case declaring the 
product to be fit for human con- 
sumption.) (Formerly item 36- 
scopes nln sem ae canada E 
E. Meats canned or tinned. (Other 
than those included in A and B.) 
Organs of animals. Paste of meat 
and animal organs: 
1. In tins containing less than 200 
grams net weight_..---------.- 1.20 
2. In tins containing 200 grams or 
more net weight. (Formerly 
classified under item 36—C.)____ 0.001 
F. Extracts and concentrates of 
meat. (Formerly classified under 
item 36-C.) Sid nicbinn > ee 


The foregoing rates of duty will be ap- 
plicable to shipments of merchandise 
which, in accordance with the respective 
consular invoice, were made subsequent 
to the date of the resolution. Shipments 
accompanied by consular invoices dated 
prior to the resolution will be classified 
for duty in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of April 8, 1946. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 


11 and July 27, 1946, for previous revisions 
of tariff item No. 36.] 





Kapok Situation Today 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, on November 13, revoked its econ- 
trols over kapok, the fiber used exten- 
sively during the war by the Army and 
Navy in lifesaving equipment. 

The kapok order, M-85, issued Febru- 
ary 4, 1942, and now revoked, provided 
for the allocation by CPA of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s kapok 
stockpile, and also controlled the use of 
kapok imported for private account. 
The order helped assure adequate life- 
saving devices for United States armed 
forces. 

In an amendment issued July 11, 1946, 
restrictions on use of imports were 
abandoned, but the RFC provisions were 
retained. These provided that all kapok 
bought from RFC must be used to make 
life-saving equipment, or to make ear- 
phone pads for delivery to the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission or War 
Shipping Administration. 

CPA estimated that if allocations were 
continued for the rest of the year at the 
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existing rate, there would be less than 
400,000 pounds of kapok in the RFC 
stockpile by December 31. This is a 
negligible amount for control purposes 
in comparison with the prewar annual 
importation rate of 16,000,000 pounds of 
Java-grade kapok, the best type for flo- 
tation purposes. 

During the war, CPA said, the Navy 
developed a spun-glass material that 
could be used as a substitute for kapok 
for flotation purposes. This will help to 
spread the available kapok supplies, and, 
in addition, imports from Java are ex- 
pected to show an increase soon. CPA 
therefore expects a fairly satisfactory 
supply situation. 

Kapok is a soft, light fiber from the 
seed pods of kapok trees, grown chiefly 
in Java, the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, India, Africa, South Asia, and Brazil. 
It is not adaptable to spinning and hence 
is not used in woven cloth. However, 
because it is so light and because it is 
cheaper than hair, it is frequently used 
as a stuffing for mattresses, pillows, and 
life preservers. 





British Government To Build 
Factories for Use by Private 
Industrialists 


The British Government has made 
plans to build, in advance of demand, 
factory premises of a standard design in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, in the 
United Kingdom, to be sold or leased to 
private enterprises. The very existence 
of a factory ready for occupancy will, it 
is believed, be a strong inducement for 
developing new light industries in the 
region, and will provide necessary work 
to give full employment to the inhab- 
itants. 

Industrialists who wish to build fac- 
tories with private funds are encour- 
aged to do so through the offer of pri- 
ority of building licenses. In July, 40 
factory-building projects had been 
started, and 90 more were scheduled to 
begin before September 1946. 





Kenya’s Health Services 
Inadequate 


Facilities for health services in Kenya 
Colony are still inadequate, reports the 
British press. There is a great shortage 
of European doctors in almost every hos- 
pital in the Colony, and this hampers 
the opening of additional hospitals. 
More African doctors also are needed. 
A memorandum to the British Govern- 
ment recommends that senior hospital 
assistants who have shown special abil- 
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ity should be allowed to finish the full 
medical course at Makerere. The sug- 
gestion also is made that, when there is 
an increased number of African doctors, 
a few outstanding individuals should be 
given the opportunity of studying at 
English universities. 

In remote places, people live as far as 
100 miles from the nearest hospital. 
Both urban and rural areas are still in 
need of improved sanitation. The high 
infant mortality rate is mainly attributed 
to the lack of knowledge concerning the 
fundamental principles of hygiene. An 
adequate public health staff, however, is 
not available. 





No Sponges Obtainable Now 
From British Honduras 


The sponge industry of British Hon- 
duras is dead. In 1939 a fungus organism 
invaded the principal sponge-planting 
grounds of the colony and practically 
wiped out all live commercial sponges. 
Only 544 pounds of sponges of market- 
able size were salvaged, and these were 
exported to the United States. All equip- 
ment used in the industry has been dis- 
posed of. 

One concessionnaire planted 1,000 
“wool” cuttings in 1940 as an experiment 
to determine whether the disease had run 
its course. The crop was gathered 5 
years later, and only 22 live sponges were 
recovered. In the concessionnaire’s opin- 
ion, the death of the rest was due prin- 
cipally to the continued presence of the 
blight. 

At present there is no activity what- 
ever in sponge production. No informa- 
tion is available concerning the number 
of commercial sponges that may still be 
growing, but it is believed that probably 
100 percent of the “‘velvet” has been de- 
stroyed, and that the amount of “wool- 
type” remaining is negligible. There has 
been no recent scientific investigation to 
determine whether the fungus that de- 
stroyed the industry is still present. 





Brazil’s wine industry now provides 
one of the most lucrative sources of rev- 
enue to the Government. With the Fer- 
mentation Institute having introduced 
new techniques into wine processing, 
there are now 4,375 wineries in Brazil 
registered by law with it. Rio Grande 
do Sul leads with 2,997 and is followed 
by Minas Gerais with 458; the State of 
Sao Paulo has 263; Parana, 185; Ceara, 
131; Pernambuco, 95; Santa Catarina, 
74; Rio de Janeiro, 48; and Bahia, 35. 
The remaining 89 wineries are scattered 
among other States, none of which has 
more than 20. 
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@ New products being designed for consumer use. 

@ Progress and changing conditions of industry and business. 
a7 


Monthly listing of all business service material published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


@ What’s New—a regular feature on patents dedicated for public use, and new and abandoned 
patents. 


These are typical of the material currently appearing. Articles written by specialists in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as well as those of other governmental agencies. 
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